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THE NEW ARRIVAL.—A FARM SCENE .—sSketchea and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Having become familiar with almost every 
phase of rural life by a long residence in the 
country, and by much travel and observation, 
we can not avoid a slight suspicion that the 
artist has, in the above sketch, drawn a little 
upon his imagination. If called upon as an 
expert to testify upon this point, we could 
not pronounce it quite ‘‘true to nature.” 
Still we would not much censure him, or join 
in any laugh at his expense, for the picture is 
at least founded on fact. Though the new 
comer does not yet exhibit those fine 
“points” that judges at the cattle shows 
discuss with so much gravity, a maturer age 
may develop them. We can well compre- 
hend the genuine pleasure the farmer him- 
self feels at this substantial addition to his 
herd. As for the lad, what boy ever failed 
to be strongly interested in every infantile 
addition to active life on the farm, be it colt 
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or calf, lambkin or chick, puppy or piggie? 
We may even conceive Mr. Taurus to have a 
paternal pride akin to that of the maternal 
bovine.—No doubt all animals are endowed 
with some curiosity. We witnessed on a 
western prairie the effort of a hunter to get 
within gunshot of an antelope. Secreting 
himself, he waved his hat on the top of a 
ramrod. The antelope exhibited unmistaka- 
ble curiosity, and moved forward to investi- 
gate, until he came within reach of the fatal 
bullet. The horse is alarmed at the first 
sight of the railway train, and starts off 
at rapid pace, but soon circles round, 
and gazes with mingled astonishment and 
fear at the puffing, snorting iron steed, 
which so easily and swiftly draws the 
ponderous train along.—We have failed to 
observe much curiosity exhibited by the 
capaciously eared member of the group, but 





he is certainly entitled to.a moiety of this 
faculty, by reason of his semi-equinine an- 
cestry.—The sheep is always alert on the 
approach of any strange object, but we have 
attributed this chiefly to fear.—As for the 
goat, we doubt if anything could be start- 
ling or attractive enough to divert his atten- 
tion, if engaged in stripping the bark from a 
fruit or shade tree, or from a crow-bar, as 
for that matter.—Still our artist may be a 
closer observer of animal instincts and man- 
ifestations than is the writer, and possibly he 
has witnessed something very like the pic- 
ture. It is certainly a very pretty con- 
ception, and lacks only representatives 
from the poultry yard and piggery to make 
the picture complete—at once a pleasing 
and instructive farm scene, if not indirectly 
a burlesque upon what often takes place in 
regal residences when a new comer arrives. 
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(= See Pace 308 for some Special Pre- 
miums for July, which are worthy of 
attention.—A large number of valuable 
original articles, too many of them to be 
specified, will be found all through the 
reading columns, from page 274 to 300, 
and on pages 305, etc. Nota little useful 
information wil be obtained by consult- 
ing the announcements of an excellent 
class of Advertisers on the cover pages, 
and on sundry pages from 301 to 312. 
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Suggestions for the Season. 
~~. — 
The Summer Fallow. 


The summer, or bare fallow, was formerly con- 
sidered the best method of preparing land for the 
wheat crop. The exposure of the soil to atmos- 
pheric and other influences for a whole season has 
an excellent effect, but it is not necessary. A crop 
may be grown, and if rightly attended to, the suc- 
ceeding grain crop may be as good as when pre- 
ceded by a season of fallow. The good results of 
a fallow are the most evident upon clay land. The 
mechanical texture of the soil is improved by the 
frequent plowing and stirring, thus opening the 
soil for the free entrance of the air, and the better 
circulation of the soil-water. These mechanical 
improvements facilitate the decomposition of some 
of the constituents of the soil, liberating Potash 
and other essential elements of plant-food from 
the locked-up and insoluble chemical compounds 
of the soil. The Ammonia of the atmosphere, 
which enters the soil with the rain, is more readily 
absorbed, and, last but not least, the vegetable 
matter in the soil is more quickly and thoroughly 
decomposed, and thereby made available for sus- 
taining the growing plants. All these points are 
gained by a summer fallow upon a heavy clay soil, 
but with a light soil there is no such demand for 
mechanical improvement, and no corresponding 
advantage gained in a chemical point of view. 
Nearly all that can be gained by a year of clean 
culture is obtained by a hoed or root crop. , With 
it the weeds can be killed as effectually as in the 
fallow ; the soil will receive enough culture to 
make it sufficiently open for the circulation of air. 
There will be a large gain in the amount of the 
nitrates and other valuable nitrogen compounds. 
In the fallow these are formed during the hot 
months of the year, and, being very soluble, are 
washed out of the soil by heavy rains, while, if 
there is a crop, the nitrates, etc., are taken up as 
food, and stored away, to be used for some suc- 
ceeding crop. Besides, the root crop will furnish 
a large amount of excellent food for the farm 
stock, and finally yield a quantity of valuable 
manure, to be returned to the soil. With a root 
crop introduced into the rotation, there is seldom 
a demand for a summer fallow. 


—— 


Loading May and Grain. 


It is not every farm laborer who can properly 
arrange hay or grain upona wagon. This is per- 
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It must be done with despatch, and in a 
manner that will economize space and insure safety 


field. 


of carriage. For this purpose a good hay-rack or 
“rigging ’’ is essential—one with broad wings and 
of sufficient length, that the load need not be like 
a stack when complete. A straight and stout rein- 
holder or “ ladder” at the front end of the rack is 
a great aid in making a well-balanced load. Figure 
1 shows a too common form of a load of hay; it is 
not sufficiently spread out at the bottom, and the 
upper portion is very apt to slide off. The corners 
should be built first, and bound by the hay after- 








: | and smothers out all other plants. 
haps the most skillful work of the hay or harvest | 





wards placed in the center of the load. The load 
may gradually lengthen and widen with each layer 
put on, the center being kept somewhat hollow 
until bound at last by a row of forkfuls along the 
middle. The form of a well built load is shown in 
figure 2. Such a load does not easily upset or 
slide from the rack. The well-formed load is the 
easier to make after a little thought is given to 
the work. 

When forks are left on the top of the load, they 
should be placed with the handles sloping back- 
wards (figure 2), and not as shown in figure 1: 





—————— 


Fig. 





2.—A WELL MADE LOAD, 


when driving into a barn, they might otherwise 
catch in the door-way or against a beam, and do 
serious damage to man or beast. 





Take a Holiday. 


The Fourth of July is the great summer holiday, 
and if possible every farmer should so arrange his 
labor that “all hands” may stop work and enjoy 
it. It seems to us that a picnic party made up of a 
few families in the neighborhood is not far from 
the best way to make the day a pleasant one. Some 
quiet, shady spot, not too far away, may be selected 
where the table may be spread with the best pro- 
ducts of the farm and garden. The older members 
of the party will have a good time in social talk, 
thus getting better acquainted with each other, 
while the children can run in the woods, gather 
flowers, fire off their crackers and torpedoes, ete. A 
day thus spent is far from being a day lost, as, 
properly used, it breaks the monotony of daily 
farm labor and serves to sweeten farm life. 





‘The Buckwheat Crop. 


Buckwheat is the latest grain crop of the season, 
and in the latitude of New York is usually sown 
from the last of June to the middle of July. It is 
frequently sown as a filling crop, that is, on ground 
where some other crop has failed. It makes an ex- 
cellent cleansing crop on foul or rough land, espec- 
ially upon rich soil where it makes a rank growth 
Buckwheat is 
used to some extent as a green manure to be turned 
under for wheat orrye. The buckwheat plant isa 
deep feeder, and has the power of obtaining the 
food elements when present only in small quantities 
in the soil. Light sandy soils, deficient in vegeta- 
ble matter, can be brought up toa good state of 
cultivation by first growing buckwheat as a green 
manure crop, followed by clover which is after- 
wards turned under. Though buckwheat will grow 
on comparatively poor soil, it makes good use of 
a light dressing of barn-yard manure or some quick- 
acting fertilizer. A hundred pounds of Peruvian 
guano or an equal weight of fish scrap will greatly 
raise the yield of a buckwheat crop on a poor soil, 
and prove a profitable investment for outlay. 

The harvesting of buckwheat is quite different 
from that of other grains. The grain “shells” or 
drops from the straw very readily, and therefore 
must be gathered with special care. It is best to 
cut it with a cradle and leave it in the swarth until 
the next morning, when it should be rolled and set 
on end while itis moist with the dew. After stand- 
ing for a few days it is ready to be threshed. The 
straw has no special value as fodder, but should be 
used as a litter and absorbent of liquid manure. 
The grain makes an excellent food for poultry, and 
when its flour is in the form of buckwheat cakes, 
it is highly prized, especially in cold weather. 
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Applying Fresh Manure. 


By fresh manure, we mean not only green dung 
from the stables, but that which has been in the 
compost heap a month or more, undergoing fer- 
mentation. It may be true that in the compost 

_ heap, properly handled, there is no loss of Vertiliz- 
ing material. There is frequently loss from sur- 
plus manure lying idle in the compost heap, or 
barn cellar. Of course there is occasion, in the 
regular routine of farm crops, to apply large quan- 
tities of manure at one time. But where the manu- 
facture of manure in the compost heap is made a 
leading business, there will be a surplus for which 
no hoed crop calls. Any surplus fertilizers in mid- 
summer or autumn, can be used economically upon 
the grass crop. They will begin to draw interest 
ag soon as spread, payable at the next harvest. If 
you have any meadows that cut less than two tons 
to the acre, top-dress as soon as the hay is gath- 
ered. If they yield two tons, top-dress and get 
three tons or asecond cutting. Keep manure on in- 
terest,and it will pay better than Government bonds. 





Hungarian Grass. 


A large crop of good fodder may be secured upon 
early rye or other stubble by Hungarian Grass. 
The ground should be prepared as for oats or any 
other grain, well manured, and the Hungarian sown 
broad cast and harrowed in slightly. The seed may 
be sown as late as the middle of July, about one 
bushel per acre, but the best results are obtained 
from sowing in early June. [If it is desired to have 


green fodder for a number of weeks in autumn, the | 


Hungarian seed may be sown at intervals of a week 
or so for upwards of six weeks. The ripe heads of 
this grass contain a large number of hard and sharp 
awns or bristles which are irritating to the stom- 
ach of animals, especially horses. This trouble 
can be avoided by cutting the crop soon after the 
heads mature, and before the awns have grown 
to full length and become hard. This grass when 
cured is equa] in feeding value to good hay. If 
there isa demand for late fodder, it would be well 
to sow some Hungarian during the present montb. 





The Clover-Worm. 


This insect, introduced from Europe, has been 
occasionally noticed for the last twenty years, and 
now, in some localities, from New England to 
Michigan and Illinois, it often occurs in trouble- 
some numbers. It attacks the clover in the mow 
or stack, webbing the stems together with multi- 
tudes of silken threads, among which is such an 
abundance of black excrement as to unfit the 
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CLOVER-WORM (Asopia costalis, Fabr.) 


land 2, Larva; 8, Cocoon; 4, Pupa; 5and6, the Moth; 
7, the Web. 
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clover for feeding to animals. The white cocoons 
are present in such numbers, that one, without 
close examination, would pronounce the bay to be 
Mouldy. The insects are usually found at the 
bottom of the stack. The engraving shows the 
insect in its various stages—1 and 2 represent the 
larva, 3 the cocoon, 4 the pupa, 5 and 6 the moth, 
and 7 the white web in which the worm for the 
most part lives. The moth is one of our prettiest 
species, being of a reddish-brown color, with 
golden-yellow markings and fringe to its wings. 
It is suggested as a preventive, that hay containing 





clover should not be stacked twice in the same 
place, and that the stack should be placed upon 
log or other open foundations, that will allow of 
a thorough ventilation of the hay from below. 


Hints to the Harvesters. 


The laws of health require careful observation 
especially at this heated season of the year. By 
taking some precaution much may be added to the 
comfort of those who must work in the hot sun. 
It is very important to avoid drinking much cold 
water when overheated. It is much wiser to go’ 
thirsty than to drink large- 
ly of ice water. The fluid 
greatly increases perspiration, 
thins the blood, weakens 
the system and induces con- 
tinual thirst. Cool water pour- 
ed on the wrists or held upon 
the temples reduces the tem- 
perature of the body, and is 
refreshing without being in- 
jurious. The head needs spe- 
cial protection. A large straw 
hat, not black, is a great com- 
fort, and if some green leaves 
—eabbage are excellent—are 
put in the crown there is far 
less danger from the intense 
heat. A handkerchief fasten- 
ed to the hat and falling over 
the shoulders will keep the 
bright, burning sun’s rays 
from the neck. This latter 
precaution is not necessary 
for those who are ‘‘ toughened ”’ by daily labor vut- 
of- doors, but is a wise precaution to all others. 

SS 


Care of Live Stock for July. 


A sheet of cotton cloth is a great protection to 
horses, screening them from flies, dust, and heat, 
while working in the harvest field. Especial care 
must be taken in keeping the horses clean. An 
occasional washing with a soft sponge and car- 
bolic soap cleans and cools the skin, aids perspira- 
tion, drives away the flies, and is in every way 
healthful and refreshing. Horses may be given a 
bath in a stream at evening, provided they are not 
warm from work, and are not kept in the water 
more than a few minutes. If the horses are at 
pasture at night, they need a good, generous feed 
before being turned out. When kept in the stalls, 
a mess of green fodder may be given daily. 

During the hot weather, cows suffer if kept in a 
shadeless pasture. A cool, dark and clean stable 
is much preferred by them. They need an abund- 
ance of pure water, a plenty of nutritious food, 
and should be kept as comfortable as possible. i 

Sheep that are intended for the butcher need to 

be pushed forward with liberal feeding. A quart 
of mixed ground feed to each animal daily, with 
the pasturage, will bring them quickly into good 
shape for the market. Store sheep need good pas- 
ture, with a plenty of shade. If dysentery appears 
in the flock, remove the sick animals to a cool 
shed, and give one ounce of castor-oil, with bran 
or oat-meal mush. Should maggots be found upon 
the sheep, tar may be applied to the affected parts. 
Look well to the flock that sheep do not suffer in 
any way during the hot summer months. 
Growing young pigs for the early market are often 
very profitable. They may be ready in 100 days 
from birth, if well fed. At first the sow needs to 
have rich food in abundance, that she may have a 
full flow of milk. After a few weeks, let the 
young pigs have meal and wheat middlings. 
Now is the time to weed out the poor hens in 
the poultry yard. Poor layers or bad mothers can 
be quickly fattened in a coop, when they are ready 
for market, and will command a good price. 





More Strawberries. 


Those who wish to increase their Strawberry 
plantation, should set about it atonce. The Straw- 














berry plant is a most generous one; besides giving 


a crop of fruit, it also affords a crop of plants. 
Long slender stems push out from the crown of 
the plant, and a bud forms at the end; roots soon 
appear to tix this bud to the soil, and it becomes a 
new plant ; another runner pushes from this, and 
so on. A strong plant will, in a single season, 
surround itself with a colony of young plants. If 
these new plants are left where they grew, the 
oldest of them will bear fruit the next season. 
Ordinarily, we take these up in autumn or in the 
following spring, to plant them in a new bed. 
Being thus disturbed, while these plants may bear 
a few berries, they require to grow one summer, in 
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POT-LAYERING STRAWBERRIES, 


order to become strong enough to bear a full crop. 
It makes but little difference whether we take up 
these plants and set them in a new bed next au- 
tumn or in the spring of 1883; they will need all 
the season of 1883, in which to get well established 
and give an abundant yield in 1884, If we can 
manage to remove these new plants without dis- 
turbing their roots and checking their growth, the 
oldest of them will give as good a crop as if they 
had been left where they had taken root. This can 
be done by what is called ‘‘ Pot-layering.”” Having 
practised and given an account of this method 
some fifteen or more years ago, we were much 
amused to see, not long since, an European jour- 
nal announce it asa ‘‘ grand discovery,” and one 
likely to “ revolutionize Strawberry Culture.” At 
present all our dealers in small fruits offer ‘‘ Pot- 
layered Plants,’’ of course at a somewhat higher 
price than for common plants, as they cost much 
more in labor. The method is very simple, and 
any one can readily increase his Strawberry beds in 
this manner. Small pots, not over three inches 
across, are filled with good soil and plunged in the 
Strawberry-bed, just under the bud, at the end of 
a runner, so that its roots, instead of striking in 
the soil of the bed, will push into the soil in the 
pot. The pot should be set down in the bed, so 
that its edge is not above the general surface, else 
it may get toodry. As the wind may blow the 
runners about, it is well to lay a small clod on 
them, to hold them in place, or a small hooked 
twig may be used. In two or three weeks the 
new plant will be sufficiently provided with roots 
to allow the runner that connects it with the parent 
plant to be severed. It is then to be taken to the 
new bed, the’ball of earth containing the roots 
turned out and placed in a hole made to receive it. 
It will go on and grow without any check. To 
prevent any injury from drouth, it will be well to 
mulch the plants with a little hay or straw-as they 
are set out. The sooner the new plants can be 
transferred to their new bed the better; if it can 
be done in August, a full crop may be expected 
next year. Suitable pots cost very little at the 
potteries ; those who live at a distance from these, 
can contrive some substitute. A wooden, tin, or 
other receptacle, may be contrived to hold the 
soil. We have great confidence in the ingenuity of 
our people to supply something in the place of 
pots ; for did not a lady, some years ago, write us 
that, being unable to get small pots for her tomato 
plants, she used the shells of ducks’ eggs! Prob- 















































ably a mere coil of tin, birch-bark, or even paste- 
board, if carefully handled, would serve the pur- 
pose, which is to keep the roots from disturbance 
until they can be taken to their new place. 
$$$ 
Blackberries and Raspberries. 


Every one who has gathered wild Blackberries is 
aware that the stems grow to the hight of six or 
eight feet, and gracefully bend over at the top. 
The lower part of the cane bears little or no fruit, 
it being nearly all at the top of the bush. The 
same happens on a smaller scale with the Raspberry 
when left to itself. While we cultivate the Black- 
berry for the sake of better fruit than the wild 
plants usually afford, we should also endeavor to 
have more of it, and more conveniently placed on 
the bushes. From questions that are asked, it is 
evident that all are not aware that the stems of 
the Blackberry and Raspberry (at least those culti- 
vated for fruit) are only biennial. The plant 
throws up from the root, often at some distance 
from the old stems, vigorous shoots, which grow 
rapidly, and by autumn will become ripe and hard 
canes, like the old ones. The old canes, which 
have given a crop of fruit, have completed their 
work, and, though they may remain alive for 
awhile, will all be dead by next spring. When the 
fruit has been gathered, it is best to cut the canes 
entirely away, to give room to the new ones. 
These should have more attention than they usually 
receive ; if left to themselves, they will become 
just like the wild plants, straggling, and with their 
fruit all at the top. Not only on acount of the 
greater quantity of fruit, but for the ease in pick- 
ing it, should the canes be pruned. Blackberry 
canes should never grow over five feet, and many 
prefer to keep them at three feet high. Whenever 
the green shoot has reached the desired hight, re- 
move the top, or growing point, which, being 
tender, may be pinched off with the thumb and 
finger. Soon after this is done, branches will start 
along the stem, and these should also be pinched, 
the lower ones when eighteen inches long, and the 
upper when twelve inches. By a little attention, 
once a week, or oftener, giving the needed pinch- 
ing, the Blackberry, instead of being a long strag- 
gling shrub, catching at the clothing of all who 
approach it, may be brought into the form of a 
neat pyramidal bush, which, the next season, will 
be loaded with fruit from bottom to top. The 
same treatment may be followed with Raspberries, 
which are usually kept shorter. One of the great- 
est pleasures in gardening is found in training and 
shaping plants, and making them grow as we wish, 
and in nothing are the effects of this more strik- 
ingly shown than in the Blackberry and Raspberry. 


a ee 
The Red-Humped Caterpillar. 


Young Apple and Pear trees, and sometimes 
other fruit trees, are frequently defoliated, or have 
large branches completely stripped of their leaves 
in late summer or early autumn, by the Red- 
humped Caterpillar. The eggs are usually depos- 
ited in July, in clusters on the underside of a leaf 
near the end of a branch, and the young cater- 
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Fig. 1.—RED-HUMPED CATERPILLAR (Notodonta 
concinna). 
illars eat downward, making clean work of the 
liage as they descend. The full-grown caterpil- 
lars (fig. 1,) are an inch and a quarter long; the 
general color yellowish-brown, paler on the sides, 
and striped length-wise with slender black lines ; 
* the head iscoral-red, and on the top of the fourth 
ring isa bunch or hump of the same brilliant color; 
there are several short black prickles along the 
top of the back. The caterpillar tapers towards 
the tail, and this end is always elevated when it is 
at rest. When full grown, all the caterpillars of 


Sale as Dahlia stakes. 
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the same brood descend to the ground at the same 
time, seek a hiding place under leaves, or just 
below the surface of the soil, where they form 
cocoons, and assume the chrysalis state (fig. 2), in 
which they remain until the 
following June, when the per- 
fect insect issues as a small, 
neat-looking moth, of a gen- 
eral light-brown color. The 
fore - wings are dark-brown 
along the inner margin, with 
a dark-brown spot near the 
middle. The wings expand from an inch to an 
inch and three-eighths. If these caterpillars are 
noticed when first hatched, they will be found 
all near together, and may be readily destroyed. 





Fig. 2.—Pupa. 


————_—_—_— OOO ——— 
Thinning the Fruit. 


In articles last spring, we gave all that need be 
said in favor of thinning fruit, and cited some 
instances to show the profit of the operation. 
Those who thinned peaches, pears, and apples, 
soon after the fruit had set, though at the time 
they thought they were thinning severely, now 
that it has increased in size, are surprised at the 
abundance of fruit on their trees. It is rarely that 
even the experienced remove enough at the first 
thinning ; novices never do, and it is often neces- 
sary to go over the trees again when the fruit is 
half grown or more. At this time we can see, 
what is not manifest when it is small, any imper- 
fection in the form of the fruit. Pears, especially 
those which grow in clusters, will become one-sided 
by the crowding, and this should be kept in mind 
at the later thinning, and the least perfect re- 
moved. In this, as well as all other operations on 
trees, some thought should be put into the work. 
Those who are intending to compete for premiums 
at the autumn shows, should not lose sight of the 
fact that thinning is a direct and legitimate means 
of producing “the best six’ or “‘best twelve”’ 
specimens of pears or other fruit. Those who 
have an eye to the prizes offered for grapes should 
begin preparing for them now, and not let three 
clusters grow where a single one would be better. 

ee 


Sticks and Strings. 


“ Tts all sticks and strings’’ said Hood’s funny’ 


Mrs. Gardiner, in speaking of the Dahlia, yet sticks 
and strings properly employed are most useful in 
the garden. If people will grow Dahlias, they 
can not hope for success without them. It is very 
disheartening to grow a Dahlia up to a point where 
its swelling buds give a promise of bloom and have 
a sudden storm break off its largest branches. 
Long green sticks with white heads are offered for 
The idea evidently is to put 
one of these to each Dahlia and tie the plant to it. 
Aside from the fact that these sticks are especially 
conspicuous, they give the support just where it 
is not needed. Every one who has grown Dahlias 
knows that the main stalk takes care of itself, and 
that it is the breaking down of the side branches 
by the winds or from being heavy with rain that 
disfigures the plant. If, instead of putting one 
green stick with a white top to a Dahlia, we place 
to each main branch a short stake to which it can 
be tied in such a manner as to relieve the weight, 
then a good work willbe done. The stake need not 
be green, or any other color, if properly used it 
need not be visible at all anda stake from a tree or 
shrub with its natural bark will answer every 
purpose. At this time there will be other plants 
besides Dahlias that will need stakes, especially 
Gladioluses and Tuberoses, both of which become 
top-heavy as flowering time approaches, and the 
timely aid of a stake is essential to success. Ordi- 
nary brush will answer quite as well as painted 
stakes, for if a stake shows, it is too large. The 
most unpretending stakes, if they have the one 
requisite—strength—are the best. As to strings, 
Bass-bark is the regular gardener’s tying material, 
that from a Russian mat being preferred, though 
the bark from our own Bass-wood is quite as good. 
But every one cannot easily get Bass-bark, and it is 
possible to keep a garden in order without it. The 
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excellence of Bass-bark consists in its being a soft 
and yielding material ; it is strong enough for most 
uses, yet it will yield and break if the growth of 
the plant requires it. If we could have but one string 
in the garden, it would be cotton twine. Bags. 
bark is better for some uses, but on the whole, if 
confined to one, cotton twine, of the best sort is 
preferable. This is a twine without any starch or 
size. That commonly used in the grocers’ and 
other shops is poor stuff made stiff with size. Gn 
the sea-board we get at the ship-chandlers’ stores 
what is known as ‘‘sail twine,” very soft, and 
wonderfully strong. No doubt such twine can be 
found elsewhere. As next to this cotton twine 
we have found a jute twine, not so strong as the 
cotton, but very soft and cheap. In the absence of 
other ties, we have used worn cotton cloth, such 
as a sheet or part of a worn out shirt; this is easily 
torn into strips of convenient width, and while the 
material is strong enough for most. purposes, it 
will break away if the stem increases in growth. 





=> 
The Apple-WMaggot. 
Besides the well-known Apple-worm, or Codling- 


moth, there is in some localities, especially in the 
older States, the Apple-maggot. It differs from 





Perfect Insect ; Larva and its burrows; Pupa. 


the Codling-moth in many respects; the. parent 
insect is not a moth, but one of the two-winged 
flies. It is not, like the other, an imported insect, 
but a native which has long inhabited our wild 
apples and the haws, or fruit of our thorns, and is 
found in cultivated fruit, here and there, all over 
the country. The engraving shows an infested 
apple, and the insect in its different stages; the 
perfect fly, with its transparent wings, being shown 
above, while the maggot and pupaare given below. 
The excavations in the apple show that the larve 
enter at no particular place, and do not, as in the 
case of the Codling-moth, seek the core. The 
destruction of the infested fruit by feeding it to 
pigs, or making it into cider for vinegar, is one of 
the obvious means of preventing its increase. 
ae 
A Hint in Time about Ivy. 


Those who have given any attention to deco- 
rating their rooms with living plants, are aware 
that there is none so useful for this purpose as 
the European Ivy (Hedera). Instead of waiting 
until falling leaves remind us of house-plants, and 
then grubbing up and potting an Ivy, it is better 
to prepare the Ivies now. This plant is always 
pleasing, whether used around a window-frame, 
over a door-way, run over the frames of pictures, 
or, as we have seen it, carried completely around 
the cornice of a room. It will endure much neg- 
lect, and will amply repay all the care that may be 
given it in washing the dust from the leaves, and 
good culture generally. But we do not now speak 
of its culture, but would only say a word about 
starting it. It is most easily propagated. Procure 
branches two or three feet long or more ; take any 
wide-mouthed bottle or jar; place some earth in 
it, perhaps a quarter full, add water to nearly fill 
the vessel, and, removing the lowest leaves, put 
the ends of the Ivy branches in this thin mud. 
Set the whole in a shady place out-doors, or on 
the piazza, and add water to supply that which 
evaporates. In a few yeeks the stems will have 
abundant roots, when they may be potted, and by 
autumn be much better for use in the house than 
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any plants dug up from the ground. No plant 
yields more readily to training ; it may be contin- 
ued with a single stem many feet in length, pro- 
vided that all side-shoots that start are nipped 
off, or if several stems are wished for, pinch off 
the growing end, and some will soon start. 
—_—_—_—— Oe" 
A Larger Patch of Beans. 


The season of the maturing of the Bean crop is 
short, and there is plenty of time to enlarge the 
acreage of this staple crop. White Beans from 
Germany are sold in the New York market for $3.10 
to $3.50 per bushel. White American Beans are 
scarce at $5.00. This is occasioned by the drouth 
of last summer, and is a very unusual state of the 
market. It is estimated by the dealers in this arti- 
cle that a half million bushels have been imported. 
Beans are among the cheapest and most nutritious 
of our table supplies, and in some parts of the 
country are served regularly every Saturday even- 
ing and Sunday morning, with the brown, or Indian 
loaf. Emigrants from New England generally carry 
these dishes with them wherever they settle. Me- 
diums and Marrowfats are good, but they soon 
lose ground where the Kidneys and the Limas are 
once fairly tried. The Large White Kidney is 
the favorite bush Bean for the main crop in the 
garden, and the Improved Lima is hard to beat 
for pole Beans. Plant a few more beans, 





Preparing for Winter Flowers. 

Those who have small green-houses or cultivated 
flowers in their windows, have set out their gera- 
niums, and other quick-growing plants for the 
summer. Many make the mistake of taking up 
these plants in autumn, after they have grown all 
the season in the open ground, and potting them 
to be replaced in the window orgreen-house. The re- 
sult will always be ‘“‘long-legged,’’ misshapen plants, 
which, instead of blooming satisfactorily during the 
winter, will take a long time to recover, and never 
be worth as much as new plants from cuttings. 
Such plants may be prepared for, this month and 
next, and with very little trouble. Of course those 
who have green-houses with appliances for propa- 
gating need no directions, but many lovers of flow- 
ers have to content themselves with such plants as 
may be grown in the windows of the living rooms. 
These become attached to their plants, and when 
one is set out in the bed they expect it back again. 
When such a plant goes out, consider it thrown 
away, for it may as well be, and set about replacing 
it. The following method will give a few plants 
with little trouble. Take a common store box, 
such as a starch or soap-box, knock off both cover 
and bottom, and if need be strengthen it with extra 
nails. Tack over this a piece of cotton cloth and the 
frame will be ready. Select a place where the soil 
is light and sandy, or if the ground is all stiff, spade 
in some sand or coal-dust to make it light and open, 
and place the frame over it. If cuttings of gerani- 
ums, cupheas, verbenas, or other such plants are 
placed in the soil and covered with the frame they 
will soon take root and form nice specimens, which, 
when they begin to grow, may be potted and be 
ready for winter. If the frame is where it will be 
shaded in the middle of the day, all the better ; if 
not, it may be tilted a little when the sun is very 
hot, to give ventilation and prevent overheating. 





Dried and ** Evaporated” Fruit. 


Within a few years there have appeared in the mar- 
ket very superior dried apples, peaches, etc., which 
are known in the trade as ‘‘ Evaporated Fruits,” to 
distinguish them from the ordinary dried fruits. 
Inthe common method of drying fruit, spreading 
it in the sun, or in stormy weather plac‘ng it near 
the kitchen stove, the long exposure to light gives 
it a dark color ; besides, it is liable to be soiled by 
insects and by dust. The attractive appearance of 
the “evaporated” articles allows them to com- 
mand a much better price than the others, and 
many who dry fruits are inquiring about the mat- 
ter. The evaporating process owes its superiority 
chiefly to the fact that the drying is done rapidly, 








and in the dark. There are half a dozen or more 
patented evaporators, but this is a feature common 
to all. They differ in their mechanical arrange- 
ments for handling the fruit, and these are im- 
portant. The apparatus consists of a tower, with 
a stove or furnace below for heating the air, plat- 
forms or stages for holding the trays of fruit, 
which are so arranged upon endless chains or 
otherwise, that they may be raised or lowered. 
Being in a current of warm, dry air, the moisture 
is removed from the fruit with great rapidity, the 
drying, which in the sun often takes days, being 
completed in a few hours. The majority of the 
evaporators are in capacity far beyond the needs 
of an ordinary orchard, while the cost, though it 
varies, is greater than one would be likely to incur 
for an apparatus for his own use. As one evapor- 
ator will prepare the fruit of many orchards, sevy- 
eral fruit-growing neighbors might unite in the 
purchase, and run it in co-operation, or better 
still, for one with capital to establish an evapor- 
ator, if the others will agree to supply him with 
fruit. While we have said that the various evap- 
orators agree in essential principles, they vary 
much in details, and the best advice we can give 
those who inquire about them, with a view to 
working up the coming crop, is to lose no time, 
but send at once tothe makers for their various 
circulars, and carefully compare their capacities, 
first cost, and mechanical details. That there is 
any important difference in the quality of the pro- 
duct, we do not believe. The very white ‘ evap- 
orated’’ apples are made so by bleaching them, 
sulphur being burned at the proper stage of the 
process. For family use, there are several dryers, 
the same in principle as the evaporators, but being 
upon a much smaller scale, all the moving of the 
trays is done by hand. These, or some of them, 
at least, if carefully managed, will turn out as fine 
a product as the large apparatus. In October of 
last year we showed how an excellent family dryer 
can be made with hot-bed sashes. The fruit dried 
in this will not be so light-colored as that dried in 
the dark, but vastly superior to the ordinary fruit. 
The same article gives the reasons why we can 
not comply with requests to give directions to 
make a home-made evaporator. 
SS ee 


Why so few Chrysanthemums? 


The Chrysanthemum is a plant that has every ele- 
ment of popularity, and we have often wondered at 
the comparative neglect of it. There are a few old 
sorts, a lilac, a yellow and a white, that are to be 
found in the old country gardens, that have under- 
gone neighborly division for many years. Some of 
the new kinds are so beautiful, and they all come 
into bloom in the garden at a time when there is 
very little else, and are so bright in the dull days 
of autumn, that we should be glad to see more of 
them. Chrysanthemums, as a general thing, with 
us, are treated like other hardy plants; put out 
and left to take care of themselves, until the 
clumps get too large, when they are divided and 
reset. They will abundantly repay a little care. 
Instead of allowing the roots to throw up a small 
thicket of stems, remove all but four or six, and 
as these get large, give them stakes to prevent 
the autumn storms from breaking them down 
when loaded with flowers. The chrysanthemums 
are admirable for window blooming, If for 
flowering in-doors, the plants, as soon as buds 
are formed, should be potted; they will soon re- 
cover, if placed in the shade for a few days; the 
pots may then be plunged in the soil, or placed in 
a frame and surrounded by coal-ashes. When cool 
weather comes they are to be taken up, cleaned, 
and taken in-doors, giving them abundant air on 
mild days. Whether in pots or in the open ground 
they are apt to be infested by a plant-louse, which 
should be treated with tobacco water; a woolly 
caterpillar is sometimes destructive ; this is not nu- 
merous and may be hand-picked. The plant is one 
that yields readily to training, and by pinching in 
its early growth may be formed into neat compact 
bushes. After the potted chrysanthemums are 
through flowering, the stems are to be cut down, 
and the pots containing the roots placed in the cel- 








lar until spring. To the old large-flowered and 
the small-flowered, or Pompone varieties, there 
have been added of late years the exceedingly 
beautiful Japanese Chrysanthemums, some of 
which are cultivated by florists for cut flowers. 


es 
About Watering Plants. 


Unless one has an abundant supply of water, so 
that its use, when once begun, can be continued, 
it is better, as a general thing, to not water at all. 
In the drouth which we so generally have this 
month, a mere sprinkling of the leaves is worse 
than no watering at all. Still, we all may have in 
the vegetable as well as in the flower garden cer- 
tain plants that we would like to favor. In such 
cases, instead of watering the plant, the water 
should be applied to the soil; draw the earth away 
from the plants, forming a sort of basin around 
them; then pour on water gradually, and let it 
soak in around the roots. Afterwards return the 
removed dry earth to its place, and this will act 
as a mulch, to keep the moisture at the roots, 





A Well Kept Lawn. 


We have already suggested that the use of the 
lawn mower should not be governed by any rule, 
such as ‘mow once a week,’’ but by the condition 
of the grass. In mid-summer more injury may re- 
sult from mowing too frequently than from cutting 
too seldom. We would now call attention to the 
weeds in the lawn. Weeds here, as elsewhere, are 
annual and perennial, and they may be undesirable 
grasses or other kinds of plants. Take the perennial 
weeds, for example; these come from seeds 
brought on in manure or taken there otherwise. 
These are cut back each time the mower is used, 
and are hardly, if at all, noticed in the spring 
months. In mid-summer, when we mow less fre- 
quently, to give the grass a chance, these weeds 
which we have been unintentionally pruning in the 
early months, are quite ready to assert themselves. 
Plantains, Docks, Thistles, and others not before 
noticed, will in the short rest we give to the grass, 
make themselves conspicuous. The best treatment 
for such perennial weeds, even ona large lawn, is 
hand weeding. A long knife or a chisel-shaped 
‘“spud”’ thrust well down to cut the root, will 
allow the plant to be pulled up without disturbing 
the grass. In England they have a contrivance for 
killing such plants, which places a few drops of oil 
of vitriol (sulphuric acid) on the centre of each. We 
have not had occasion to try this, but those who 
make the experiment should keep in mind the de- 
structive effect of the acid upon the clothing, and 
the fact that it should not come in contact with the 
fingers, etc. Annual weeds as a general thing are 
‘of but little consequence after the first year, as the 
frequent mowing subdues them. One of the worst 
of these is a grass, the ‘“‘ Crab-grass”? (Punicum 
sanguinale). It appears late and its prostrate stems 
lie close to the ground, taking root at every joint. 
This is also known as “ Finger grass,’’ and bears 
its flowers and seeds in a panicle that looks like 
the frame of an umbrella. Whenever the flowers 
of this appear the lawn should be mowed to pre- 
vent the ripening of seeds, and it will be safe to 
rake off the mowings, for fear that the immature 
seed may be ripened after the grass is cut. 


Plant-Lice. 


It would seem that almost every plant had its 
particular louse. While these are among the most 
abundant of insects, they are also those most 
easily kept in control. While some insects, like 
the Rose-bug, resist all applications, the tender- 
skinned plant-lice are easily subdued by tobacco 
in any form, whether dusted upon them, applied 
in the liquid form, or as smoke. What are known 
as ‘‘tobacco stems” may be had of the cigar- 
makers, often for the carrying off, or at any rate 
for a very small price. These may be burned for 
plants in greenhouses, but for those out of doors 
the application must be in aliquid form. Filla 
barrel with the stems, crowding them down firmly, 
and then add water; hot water, if in a hurry, but 
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cold will answer. The tobacco “tea” thus made 
will not injure the most delicate plant, but will be 
very destructive to the lice, upon whatever plant 
they may be. The liquid may be applied by any 
of the many garden pumps, or even with a com- 
mon watering pot, as the case may require. It 
sometimes happens that the lice collect in great 
numbers near the ends of the branches of trees ; 
in such cases it will be well to bend the branches 
down, and immerse the ends in the tobacco-water. 





Take Care of the Tomato Vines. 


If there is any one subject that would seem to be 
exhausted, it is the Tomato Trellises. During the 
past 20 years we have described probably twenty 
different trellises, and the story of the whole is: 
keep your Tomato vines from resting upon the 
ground. One of the simplest methods is, to drive 
in stakes at an angle of 45°, and nail, or lash to 
these, light poles of any kind ; in the absence of 
poles use wire. The whole object is to so place 
the vines that they can be reached on all sides, not 
only that we may free them from ‘the worm,” 
but also save the fruit from decay. If the fruit 
is left in direct contact with the soil, decay sets in 
soon after ripening begins ; supporting the clusters 
of fruit, where all can be seen, will allow of the re- 
moval of the poorly shapen, and when they are 
too much crowded, they may be thinned. The 
French advise training the Tomato to a single stake. 
We have tried this and do not like it. The clus- 
ters of fruit, as they approach maturity, become 
very heavy, and just as they are the most promis- 
ing will break away from the main stem. Such 
clusters can not be readily supported when the 
plants are trained to a single stake, but on a trel- 
lis of almost any kind they may be kept up. The 
Tomato may be cultivated in two methods: as a 
field crop in which it is allowed to have its own 
way ; or in the garden, where those who appreciate 
excellence in vegetables will find the Tomato 
to amply repay whatever care may be given to 
it. Were it only for the facilities it affords for 
catching ‘‘The Worm,’’ we should always provide 
some kind of a trellis for the Tomato. Besides 
this, the handsome appearance of the ripening fruit 
is greatly in its favor. 





Think of This a Moment. 
Si 

A grand ‘‘Mutual Aid Association ’’—with a 
membership of over a million, embracing residents 
of every part of this country and many in other 
lands—with no admission fee or after assessments 
—with no self-seeking among its members, and 
no rivalry except in good works—with a manifest 
desire and effort on the part of each to aid every 
other member in any way practicable—such an as- 
sociation is surely most desirable, and no one 
connected with it could fail to be much benefited. 

Well, an Association somewhat like the above has 
been in existence for a quarter of a century and 
more. It is made up of Readers of the American 
Agriculturist. Only one defect has been found in 
its working, viz., the failure of some of the mem- 
bers to appreciate their opportunities for helping 
each other.—To illustrate: If a reader knows of 
some method of doing a particular work, or of 
some simple labor-saving or labor-helping device, 
which is not in common use by all his acquaint- 
ances, the strong probability, indeed the certainty 
is, that there are tens of thousands, if not many 
hundreds of thousands, elsewhere who are unac- 
quainted with it. Now if every such reader will send 
a description of the affair to the Secretaries of the 
Assogiation (the Editors of this Journal), they will 
put it in proper form for the type, introduce en- 
gravings if these will help to a better understanding 
of the matter, and then multiply copies and send 
them to every member of the association through 
the length and breadth of our own land, and to 
a multitude of foreign members. Those seeing it 
will talk of it to their neighbors, and they to 
others, and thus the smallest or largest helpful 
item will reach and benefit.many millions. 
To drop the figure, we wish to earnestly invite 














every reader of the American Agriculturist to think 
over the matter, and see if he does not know of 
something in his own experience or observation, 
which may not be known to everybody else, but 
which if known might be helpful and therefore use- 
ful to others. In thousands of instances, our read- 
ers have written that some trifling hint has been 
worth a great deal to them. We have scarcely ever 
gone over the smallest farm, or barn, or live stock 
yard, or dwelling, or garden, or orchard, without 
seeing and learning something we had not known, 
or seen elsewhere—something worth talking about 
to others. But we can not visit one place in a thou- 
sand that we would like to; and we feel certain 
that among our intelligent, inventive, go-ahead 
readers, there is scarcely one who has not himself 
in use, or seen among his neighbors, some good 
method or device, or mode of doing this, that, or 
the other thing, different from ten thousand others. 

Again, therefore, we ask as‘a matter of interest, 
not merely to the Editors, but to all readers, that 
every one send us some item. Describe some- 
thing, in few or many plain words, if only on a 
postal card. When needed, give a few outline 
marks, figures, dimensions, etc., so that we can get 
at the gist of it. Never mind the grammar, the 
correct spelling, or fine writing; the Editors will 
put the matter in shape and clothe it in proper 
words. Some of the best things in our recent num- 
bers have come from men who had no literary edu- 
cation, but they had practical ideas and skill, and 
in the rudest language and sketches they have fur- 
nished most valuable hints and suggestions that 
are useful to a very large number. 


One thing more: Do this to-day and to-morrow 
—not put it off until next week or mouth, or to the 
leisure of winter. Send us along something now, 
and that will lead to other communications in the 
future. If in any case time and expense are re- 
quired, we are always ready to pay for it, if the 
material is useful and is used, and the contributor 
desires remuneration. 












7 remarkable corn, which came from 
==. “Bessarabia,” by the way of Phila- 

= delphia and the Southern States, 
3 has called out some amusing letters. 

ae ¢ One correspondent in New Mexico 
finds that he has been paying 15 cents per ounce 
for corn that he can buy at home for 23 cents per 
pound. A friend in Benzie Co., Mich., is very 
mirthful over the whole matter.- As the Boyd’s 
Batteries and the wonderful spectacles are sent out 
by those who deal in Bessarabia Corn, he proposes 
to combine the virtues of all in the corn, and issue 
a Johnny-cake that will produce the most wonder- 
ful effects, medicinally, and so act upon the eyes 
that people will see a great many things that they 
would prefer not to see, and will advertise it all in 
the “ New York Agriculturist,”—if he can find it. 


That ‘*Common Sensé Incubator” 


is still inquired about. The circular professes to 
give directions for making an incubator, and gives 
detailed measurements in inches and parts of 
inches, with many rather obscure directions. It 
makes a great point of the use of saw-dust, but 
says nothing about the kind of saw-dust. If any 
one doubts that the use of pine saw-dust will kill 
the eggs, let them try it. That this circular of 
Rain is a fraud, it furnishes its own evidence. 
After showing, with apparent detail, how to build 
an ‘“‘incubator,’”’ it says: ‘‘To those who have 
never used an Incubator, we would say that you 
can get full and explicit directions for managing it, 
which will tell you at what temperature to keep 
the eggs....when and how to turn them....also 
full and complete directions for making a Brooder 
or Artificial Mother.... without which you can not 
eraise them at all,”’ and a great deal more. This 
wonderful book can be had for $2, and the adver- 
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tising of this book, and of eggs of various breeds, 
seems to be the sole object of this ‘‘ Incubator” 
circular.—Bain, you should be ashamed of it. 


Gambling in Grain. 

A concern in Chicago sends out a very attractive 
circular to farmers, which proposes to those who 
receive it to enter into speculative operations with 
the firm. Gambling of all kinds, whether in grain, 
in stocks, or at cards, is something that farmerg 
should let alone. They may be sure that proposi- 
tions like those made in this circular can bring 
them no profit. They have in Texas this saying; 
‘‘ Never play at a game that you do not under. 
stand,’’—a saying that farmers may bear in mind 
when asked to take a part in doubtful schemes, 


Cutlery, Silverware, Watches, Etc. 

Those who receive circulars offering wonderful 
inducements to engage in the sale of these, should 
recollect that no special favors are shown in busi- 
ness. An article, whatever it may be, sells at its 
real value ; and if any concern or company pro- 
fesses to offer standard articles at much less than 
the market price, they may be sure that the things 
offered are not what they are represented to be. 


Poultry-Dust. 

Dust is a good thing for poultry, and aids the 
fowls in getting rid of vermin. But in parts of 
Ohio there seems to be rather too much dust. Will 
our friends who have been taken in by the loud 
professions of certain poultry papers, of which, so 
far as we cah learn, only one number has been 
published, give us their experience? As with 
those who, under cover of telling how to construct 
an incubator, advertise their books, so certain poul- 
try papers in Ohio advertise certain secret pro- 
cesses. Let us have light on this question. 

Medical Matters. 

In former numbers we have noticed the fact that 
our budget of Humbug letters of inquiry fre 
quently run in a particular line. This month the 
great majority of our letters of inquiry refer to 
medicines and doctors. No other form of hum- 
buggery is so successful as this. People in general 
know so little of their own bodies and the diseases 
incident to them, that those quacks who most 
strongly assert their nostrums are sure of a hear- 
ing. Among our letters are several asking about 
a “‘ Dispensary ’’ in Buffalo, and inquiring if they 
can successfully treat patients ‘‘ by correspond- 
ence.’’ To such letters we can only give the gen- 
eral reply, that we do not know of a physician of 
any standing who would think of treating a patient 
without seeing him or her. We look upon all who 
profess to ‘‘ prescribe by mail” as persons to be 
avoided, whatever their pretentions. A large share 
of the letters that come to us refer to matters 
which we do not care to discuss in full. One from 
a friend in Minnesota, inclosing a circular of 

Old Dr. Culverwell’s Radical Regenerater, 
to which we can only unswer, ‘‘DoN’T.’”’? Don’t 
fool your money away upon the various nostrums 
offered by this circular. In all troubles upon which 
this quackish circular treats, the imagination plays 
a large part, and magnifies them. To all like our 
Minnesota friend, we would say, go to the nearest 
reputable physican, and make him your confidant 
and adviser, in preference to any one advertising 
in a distant city, of whom you know nothing. It 
is safe to consider all such self-announced “ Phy- 
sicians”’ as quacks. Their references to cured 
persons are easily obtained. If you make inquiry 
of any of those referred to, ten to one they are 
myths, if not co-partners of the quack himself. 


The ‘ Pillow Inhaler.’’ 

Here is something which an inquiring friend at 
Mt. Vernon, O., asks what we know about it. 
Our knowledge is confined to that given in the 
circular which he sends. This claims to be a “ ra- 
tional way to medicate the night air, and thereby 
heal diseased lungs, and throat and air passages = 
but as, after a great deal of talk, it fails to give 
any clue to the stuff used, or the ‘“‘ eminent doctor 
who wrote the formula of our prescription,” we 
give our usual advice, to let every and all secret 
prepazations alone, even if they are in a pillow. 
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Dr. Churchill’s Restorative Remedies. 


To those inquiring about them, we say, let them 
alone. The circular gives the melancholy picture 
of the fellow ‘‘ before taking,” and the cheerful 
picture of a fellow “‘after taking,” and a vast 
amount of reading calculated to make a nervous 
person miserable. These “Churchill remedies” 
belong to the same class with the Inman humbug. 
They propose, very frankly, to tell how they are 
prepared, and while, unlike Inman’s prescriptions, 
they call for well-known articles, the directions for 
their preparation are simply absurd. Indeed, the 
apparently learned instructions given with the 
prescriptions are laughable to those having any 
knowledge of such matters. But the Churchill 
fellows, knowing that no mortal man can fix the 
stuff, come to the rescue, and offer to do it all for 
a price, and this is the whole end and aim of their 
circular. Churchill’s stuff has become a nuisance. 


‘* World-wide Blessing to Womankind,” 


is the advertised name of a certain contrivance, 
and the advertisers better look out. Their circu- 
lar, though somewhat ambiguous, indicates what 
they mean—which is mischief. This notice is not 
intended to be at all ambiguous, when it advises 
them to stop that ‘‘ syringe ’’ business. 


A Pernicious Proposal. 


We have a most rascally circular, claiming to be 
issued by the “ Corresponding Club.”” The 
blank may be filled by the name of a Massachu- 
setts town, but we are not doing that kind of ad- 
vertising. The correspondence is to be ‘witb a 
view to Mutual Improvement, Amusement, or 
Matrimony.’’ The price is 25 cents, and the cir- 
cular says that ‘tin no other way can you get 
them (correspondents) so easily and with so little 
expense.’’? The details, giving the rules of this 
club, are sufficient -to make parents shudder at 
the thought that such a thing may come into the 
hands of their children. Worse yet, the circular 
offers to send for 25 cents a book, ‘‘ How to Write 
a Letter; a Complete Guide in Business, Friend- 
ship, or Courtship.”’ This “ Correspond- 
ing Club’? may suddenly find itself in trouble 
some July morning. 


The Electric Light. 


Electricity is a wonderful agent. The men of 
science who have studied it most thoroughly make 
the fewest claims regarding it. But electricity is 
a grand thing with which to impose upon the 
people. We have had all sorts of useless toys 
called ‘‘ Batteries,’ to be worn next to some part of 
the body. These claim to possess curative proper- 
ties, and no doubt some honest people think that 
they have. Those who have examined them know 
that they can have no more efficacy than a leather 
medal of the same size. There are so-called 
‘* Electric,” “‘ Magnetic,”’ ‘‘ Magneto-Electric,’’ and 
“Galvanic”’ affairs in great variety, to be worn 
under the sole of the foot, or against a part of 
the body. Electricity has been quite thoroughly 
applied as a medical humbug. When electricity 
began to be used for illumination, we expected 
that the swindlers would find some way to turn 
this to their benefit. The bogus “ Electric Lamp ”’ 
has turned up, but in a miserable shape. In some 
of the manufacturing towns of New Jersey, the 
agent of the ‘‘ Edison, McCandless Electric Light 
Company’? has appeared. He is described as 
“well dressed,’’—whoever heard of a swindler 
who was not? The ‘‘ well dressed agent’’ has a 
“*powder,’”’ a remarkable powder, which has only 
to be put into the kerosene of an ordinary lamp, 
when forthwith said powder will convert the com- 
mon lamp into an “Electric Light.’’ Besides 
transforming the lamps in this manner, there were 
offers of gifts of furniture, which should have put 
people on their guard. It did not, and sundry 
persons in Newark and elsewhere have paid out 
their dollars for that ‘‘powder,’? which is worth 
nothing, and for promises of furniture, which, if 
possible, are worth still less. It was bad enough 
for these fellows to sell, some years ago, pinches 
of common salt, at a high price, to put into the 
lamps, to prevent the breaking of chimneys, but 











that a powder could be sold to convert a kerosene 
into an electric lamp, seems incredible. 


Obtaining Money under False Pretenses. 

Some of the journals in the western cities and 
towns have been badly bitten in taking advertise- 
ments from every one who could raise enough 
money to get a regular circular printed ; we are 
glad to see that they are getting more cautious, and 
of late, instead of inquiries after they have pub- 
lished the advertisements, we have inquiries be- 
forehand. The latest case of this kind is that 

OF J. CUDNEY & CO., 
who claim to be “‘ Advertising Agents” in Broad- 
way, N. Y. J.C. & Co. send to a Wisconsin jour- 
nal a remarkable advertisement of J. A. Vail, of 
Philadelphia. The biggest kind of the most be- 
jewelled, and the solidest sort of hunting-cased, 
and everything else that can make a watch valu- 
able, all for $19.63 (though the figure in one place 
is $19.65—but what are 2 cents in buying “‘ A Solid 
Gold Watch, the. Opportunity of a Life Time ?’’) 
As we wished to do our Wisconsin friend a good 
turn, our steps first went toward the number on 
Broadway, given by Cudney & Co. We went where 
they were, but they were not there. Next our 
representative in Philadelphia sought the man 
with the watches—Mr. Vail. To say that 
OUR EFFORTS WERE UN-A-VAIL-ING— 
makes a miserable pun, but tells the trnth— 
no Vail, no Cudney, no nothing. We advise our 
Wisconsin friend to get cash in hand before he 
prints the advertisement. Better still, we would 
suggest that such advertisements as this of Vail 
should not be published at any price. The great 
army of swindlers would be greatly diminished if 
all papers at a distance, especially those at the 
West, take example from our friend in Wisconsin. 
Pensions.—The Fitzgeralds and The Fitz- 
; geralds. 

Our call in the May Agriculturist for information 
regarding the Fitzgeralds, has elicited replies from 
the Fitzgeralds, and from many parties who have 
dealt with the Fitzgeralds. Altogether, the infor- 
mation received to date is both spicy and of a 
character to interest, if not amuse, somebody. 
Meanwhile we keep the matter open for another 
month, that testimony may be received from still 
others, as regards their Pension transactions with 
the Fitzgeralds. Please forward your communica- 
tions immediately, condensing the facts, and mak- 
ing them brief for publication. 





Farming at the “Front.” 
—>>— 

Never before have there been so many people of 
all classes taking a strong, direct, personal interest 
in the agricultural situation and prospects. Busi- 
ness men, bankers, capitalists, stock brokers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, operatives, and 
day laborers even, are watching the daily bulletins 
and reports of the weather, with especial reference 
to how it is affecting the growing wheat, corn, and 
oats, and the further planting of corn. Never be- 
fore have they seen so clearly that farming is the 
real basis of all other business, and that upon it 
rests the prosperity of the country. They now 
comprehend the fact that it was the good crops of 
1878, 1879 and 1880, from the export of which we 
received so many hundreds of millions of dollars 
from other lands, which changed the financial de- 
pression of 1873, and the years following, into a 
prosperous activity extending through all branches 
of trade and manufacture. Every extra bushel of 
wheat or corn, or pound of meat, cheese and but- 
ter that went to market helped turn the scale. The 
hundreds of millions of bushels of grain that came 
from the interior to the seaboard, gave profitable 


.employment to the railroads. These bought and 


used more cars, more iron, more steel, and the 
makers of these, from head director to the lowest 
laborer, received more wages and more constant 
employment, and they purchased more freely those 
articles that go to supply the necessities and com- 
forts of every day life. This stimulated and in- 
creased the mercantile trade, and made heavier de- 
mands upon all kinds of manufactured commodities. 





The farmers who received the proceeds were able 
to reduce debts upon their farms ; to buy more and 
better implements ; to pay up their store debts, and 
to buy more freely from the merchants. The mer- 
chants and shop keepers were in turn able to pay 
up their debts to wholesale houses, brokers in man- 
ufactures, and importers, and to buy larger stocks 
of goods for cash or on short credits. The carry- 
ing of these goods increased the transportation bus- 
iness, and stimulated the building of five to ten 
thousand miles of new railroads per year. 

This brief glance at some leading points shows 
the great and far-reaching influence of prosperity 
to farmers. On the other hand, the unfavorable 
winter and spring and the summer drouths of 1881 
cut down the surplus wheat and corn and meat and 
dairy products and cotton, may score millions in 
value. This of course diminished exports, and has 
started gold abroad ; it has decreased the ability of 
farmers, and all classes of workers,to buy goods and 
manufactures. The decline in the demand for iron 
and steel, and the fall in prices, prevent the pay- 
ment of the wages asked for, and there is now pre- 
vailing one of the greatest “ strikes’? ever known 
in this country, of laborers who demand higher pay 
to meet the increased cost of living, due in part to 
the advance in breadstuffs, consequent upon the 
lessened crops of last year. Is it any wonder that 
this state of things has opened the eyes and en- 
lightened the understanding of that half of the 
people who are not engaged in agriculture, and 
who have hitherto been inclined to look upon farm- 
ing as of inferior importance, and suited for clod- 
hoppers? Farming has come to the front, and it 
is going to stay there. 


A Bushel, More or Less—Its Immense 
Influence on the Country. 


—< >> 

There are now growing in this country, about Forty 
Million Acres of Wheat. A bushel, more or less, 
at harvest will make a difference of Eighty Million 
Bushels in the aggregate crop. At $1,25 per bushel, 
the value would be $100,000,000. That sum diffused 
through the country, three-quarters to the produc- 
ing farmers, and one quarter to the railways, canals, 
lake and river skipping, and dealers—and from all 
these classes, passing from hand to hand, to mer- 
chants for goods, to manufacturers for their pro- 
ducts—from these to the workmen, and from these 
again to dealers in provisions, goods, etc., would 
be a wonderful stimulant to the entire business of 
the whole Country—an influence sufficient to turn 
the scale from prosperity to depression, or the re- 
verse. But the above is for a single product. 
There are over Eighty Million Acres in Corn and 
Oats. <A difference of a bushel more or less per 
acre in the yield of these, at an average of only 40 
cents per bushel, counts up Sixty-four Million Dol- 
lars more. Then, of say Sixteen Million Acres in 
Cotton, the difference of only 50 Ibs. per acre, more 
or less, at 10 cents per 1b., counts up Eighty Mil- 
lion Dollars more. Passing over the Dairy pro- 
ducts, an immense interest, the Potato, Barley, Rye 
and Tobacco products, we have in the previously 
named crops, a difference of Two Hundred and 
Sixty-four Million Dollars, from so small a change 
in the yield, as a single bushel of grain per acre. 
—And a single week of favorable or unfavorable 
weather throughout the country, between this 
time and the in-gathering of the crops, will easily 
make all the difference we have noted, and thus 
affect the interests of the whole Nation. 

In this connection we may add, that, if the Goy- 
ernment Weather Bureau can in the slightest de- 
gree help the farming interests by early reports 
widely diffused, of the state of the weather, and 
the probabilities for a day or two in advance, and 
thus aid the cultivators of the soil in their plans 
and operations, Congress should not haggle a day or 
an hour over a few hundred thousand dollars ap- 
propriation to the Bureau to make it more efficient, 
while they vote away, without hesitation, tens of 
millions to clearing out diminutive mud creeks, and 





' the erection of costly public structures where their 


chief use is to put money into the pockets of ‘ con- 
stituents.”’ 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


Country House, Costing $1,750 to $2.000. 
(Cost, as here Described, $1,969.) 


CLASS II.—2nd PRIZE.—BY C. R. CRABB, COXSACKIE, N. Y. 
——~<- 


e 

The Judges, in making the award to this plan, 
say: ‘‘ A very good plan in many of its features, 
notably in arranging a large kitchen, which is the 
great workshop of the house, and having it roomy, 
central, and with convenient appointments. Two 
or three changes, however, would be decided im- 
provements we think, as for example: (1.) A rear 
entrance to the Kitchen could be easily made with 
small expense, and it would both save steps, and 
the carrying of various articles in and out through 
the ‘stoop’ door, which is exposed to view from 
the street. (2.) Re-arrange Pantry and adjacent 
closets,to have a direct passage from kitchen to fuel- 
room, instead of going through two ‘ entry’ doors. 
There is here the same objection as noted in the 
plan given in May, viz., that the bath-room cannot 
be used by occupants of the second story, except 
by passing through the Kitchen or Sitting Room, 
and then through the bed-room, when it may be 
occupied by persons sleeping there or by an in- 
valid. A bath-room should always be placed where 
ft can be freely entered by all the occupants of a 
house, without disturbing any one else; and also 
s0 as to be warmed in cold weather.—We now give 
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Fig. 3.—CELLAR OR BASEMENT. 


the descriptive text, or “specifications,” sent by 
Mr. Crabb, with such condensations and sugges- 
tions as seem desirable. 


(These specifications not 








only describe the materials and kind of work, but 
also serve asa basis for giving out the work by con- 
tract. In a written contract, some additional items 
may well be stated, as the kind of blinds, quality 
of lead to be used in the Tank, etc., ete. The 
book, ‘‘House Plans for Everybody” supplies 
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Fig. 4.—FIRST STORY. 


many suggestions which will be very useful to any 
one about to construct a house, large or small): 


Mason’s Specifications. — Excavate 
for Cellar under entire house, and for footing 
stones under Veranda, Woodhouse, and Privy ; also 
for drain and cesspool. (If water can be found 
near, dig a well deep enough for a constant supply 
of water, about 6 feet from foundation, in rear 
of Kitchen; stone it up 2% feet in diameter in the 
clear.—_Foundation walls to be 18 inches 
thick, and of good’ building stone, started in 
trenches 4 to 6 inches, according to the soil, below 


the cellar bottom, on base stones, if obtainable,- 


wide enough to reach across the wall. Lay to line 
both sides, 3 feet high in cement mortar, and the 
remaining 3 feet 8 inches, in lime mortar. Lay up 
cellar-way with stone in cement mortar. Steps 
to be of cut stone, 12 inches wide, 3 inches thick, 
and 5 feet long. Use brick for risers. [Where 
stone is not accessible and cheaper than brick, the 
latter may be used for cellar walls, ete.—Ep.] Build 
six piers of brick, 12 by 12 inches, where they are 
shown (fig. 3), each capped with a stone the size 
of pier. Build a double pier for Sitting Room 
chimney.—Start the Kitchen chimney from the 


‘4 by 6 inches. 








cellar bottom, to have one flue from cellar, also 
a flue from Kitchen fire-place, built for a No, 9 
Range. Use a4 by 8inch stone lintel, and slate 
hearth bedded and set in cement. Put a 6inch 
tube in ventilating flue 4 inches above second story 
ceiling timbers, and all necessary tubes in draft 
flue.—Build Parlor chimney from cellar bottom 
with single flue. Make fire-place for a common 
iron grate, for wood or coal.—Start Sitting Room 
chimney on piers, carrying up single flue. Putin 
all necessary tubes and covers. Top out in cement 
mortar, and as shown on Elevations. All piers and 
chimneys to be started on large stone bedded in 
cement. Lath walls and ceilings, and also a space 
overhead in cellar, large enough to cover a swing- 
shelf, with hemlock lath, breaking joints every 
sixth. Put ona heavy scratch coat with mortar, 
well haired, and at least a week old. Hard finish 
ceilings on scratch coat (broom scratch), in best 
manner with Plaster Paris, white sand and lime, 
Finish walls for paper with a brown coat of mortar 
and lime, skim troweled down hard.—Set a plain 
marbelized slate mantel in Parlor, and do necessary 
mason work in setting kitchen range. Lay the cel- 
lar drain with brick tile, and sink drain with 83-inch 
glazed tile, making joints perfect with cement, and 
scrape it smooth on inside. Tile to be laid ona 
6-inch hemlock board, brought to a true and even 
grade. If the ground slopes well away from the 
house, make a shallow cesspool with stone, laid 
dry, extending and putting it not less than 200 feet, 
from the well. If nearly level, build it of brick, 
well cemented inside. Cover with large flag-stone, 
leaving a man-hole 22 inches in diameter. Make 
the cesspool 6 feet by 6 feet, and 8 feet deep. Set 
large flat stones below posts under Veranda, Wood- 
house, and Privy, each to have a place cut on 
upper face, to set an iron rod.—Leave house broom- 
clean, removing mason’s materials and rubbish, 
and leaving mason work complete and finished. 

Carpenter’s Specifications. — First 
Story to be 8 feet 6 inches in the clear, and Second 
Story, 8 feet in clear. Posts 16 feet from top of sill 
to top of plate ceilings of upper room, to finish 10 
inches on rafter.—Sills for house, 6 by 8 inches; 
for Wood-house, 6 by 6 inches ; for Veranda, 4 by 
6 inches.—Studding next to openings, 3 by 4 
inches; intermediates, 2 by 4inches. Corner posts, 
Plates, doubled, 2 by 4 inches. 
Rafters, 2 by 6 inches, 2 feet to center. Collar beams, 
2 by 6 inches.—First Story floor timber, 3 by 8 
inches, 20 inches tocenter. Second Story floor tim- 
ber, 2 by 8 inches, set 16 inches tocenters. Rafters 
and floor timbers to be Spruce, the balance of the 
frame to be sound hemlock.—Frame the sills to- 
gether with mortise and tenon, using 6 by 8-inch 
cross-sills under partitions, as shown, set on edge. 
Frame in lower floor timbers flush with top of sill. 
Every cther floor beam in Second Story, under tank, 
to be 6 by 8 inches ; cap of partition, under tank to 
be extra heavy, studded up with 2% by 4 inches, 12 
inches to centers. Studding in outside wall to be 
8 by 4 inches, set 16 inches to center, where weight 
of tank comes. Plane and cut the ends of rafters. 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY. 


to pattern, as in figure 7, allowing them to project 
20 inches over plate.—Sheath the frame with hem- 
lock boards, well fastened on with tenpenpny nails, 
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put on diagonally in gable ends. Roof, board with 
14-inch matched pine plank, laid smooth side 
down, as far out as the roof projects, covering 
balanee with 6-inch hemlock boards, or shingling 
strips ; put in fourteen inch tin valleys, painted both 
sides, and shingle in the tin gutters, as in figure 
8, and paint both sides of the tin. Straps across 
the gutters should be about 2 feet apart. Putina 
line of gutters, graded to and a little above the 
tank. Use a2-inch leader, put through roof, and 
within 5 inches of bottom of tank. Place the 
other gutter as near the edge of the roof as practi- 
cable. Put on leaders of proper size, to conduct 
water to tank and ground.—All shingles to be 
best sawed pine, 18 inches long, laid 54 inches to the 
weather. Water-table to be 6 inches wide, 12-inch 
rabbeted. Corner boards to be 12 inch thick, and 
show 4 inches wide. All 
belts to be 13 inch thick, 
rabbeted for clap-boards.— 
Make window frames as 
shown, with plain drip 
caps, 1i-inch casings, 14- 
inch jambs, and 2-inch sub- 
sills. Cut pockets, and put 
in axle pullies for weights. 
The sash in mullion win- 
dows of First Story, for 
glass, 18 by 30 inches, 2- 
light. In Second Story, 18 
by 28 inches, sash, 14-inch. 
The single frame windows 
of First Story to have sash 
13 by 30 inches, 4-light; 
and for Second Story, 13 
by 28 inches, 4light. All 
to be glazed with best 
quality French sheet-glass. 
Make other windows as 
shown on plans and eleva- 
tion. Prime paint the 
frames and corner boards 
before setting. Cover all 
sheathing with best resin- 
sized building paper, giv- 
ing good lap, and have it 
extend well under all frames, casings, etc. Cover 
with 4-inch bevel edge pine siding, 54 inches 
wide, to lap not less than # inch, and nailed 
with sixpenny nails. All outside pine to be free 
from splits, sap, and loose knots.—Put Wood-house 
sills 6 inches from the graded ground, on inch irdn 
rods, to have thread and nut on upper end to ad- 
just sills ; lower end to rest on stone set below 
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Fig. 6.—THE FRAMING. 








Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION. 


frost. Roof and frame same as main. Side of 
Wood-house may be covered with 6-inch “ Novelty 
Siding,’’ instead of the bevel edge pine siding. Build 
Privy the same. Build hood over kitchen door, 
as shown (fig. 5). Make platform stoop, set on 
rods, with outside steps on two sides; plank for 
steps, 14 inch; for risers, + inch thick. Set front 
porch on iron rods. Floor to be narrow 13-inch 
matched pine, driven up in paint. Steps, 14 inch 
thick, and risers,% inch. Put up rail and seats 
where shown. Rafters, 2 by 5 inches, spruce, 
planed and ctt to pattern. Roof boarded with 
matched pine plank, smooth side down. In shin- 
gling the roof, cut the two middle courses to pat- 
tern. Put on brackets, and do all ornamental work 
as shown.—Cover cellar-way with a pair of flap- 
doors, made of 13-inch matched pine plank, with 
proper hinges, etc.—All the windows to have out- 


Fig. 9. 











Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 10. 

side blinds, except those in cellar. Bridge all floor 
timbers, one row through each span, with 14 by 2- 
inch spruce strips. Use linch matched pine- 
plank, 6 inches wide, for flooring, selecting the 
best for the Kitchen, Pantry, and Bath Room. Set 
partition of 2 by 4 studding, 16 inches to centers, 
and doubled at openings. Make angles solid with 
blocks, spiked in.—Build Stairs as shown, with 1:- 
inch plank treads, and ¢-inch risers, blocked and 
glued. Put upa 4inch black walnut rail, 2-inch 
black walnut turned balusters, and 8-inch turned 
black walnut newel. House to be cased on first or 
scratch coat. Allinside pineto be clear. Doorand 
window casings 5 inches wide, é-inch thick, with 
@ cove on each edge, and three scratch beads run 
through the center, as in figure 9; these to be cut 
against corner blocks, 54 by 54 by 14 inches, fig. 10. 
Use base blocks for door, 54 inches wide, 84 inches 
high, 14 inch thick. Base-boards of first floor, 
8 inches wide ; second floor, 6 inches. Bevel off 


top edge, and run on bead, as in figure 11. Front 
doors to be each 2 inches thick, 2 feet 3 inches 
wide, and 7 feet 6 inches high; to have ground 





glass in upper panel. Furnish with flush bolts, 
lock, and Kahala bronze trimmings; alsoa good 
lever-bell, to cost $2.50. All doors on first floor to 
be four-panel, molded: both sides, and 14 inch 
thick ; white porcelain trimmings; mortise locks, 
and hard-wood thresholds. Second floor to have 
four-panel “OG” door, 14-inch thick, mortise 
locks, brown trimmings, pine thresholds. Put plain 
wood. mantel. in..each .chamber, and a neat hard- 
wood mantel in Sitting Room. Fit up closets with 
shelves, and.a set_of hooks, 9 inches apart, on two 
sides. Build a Tank in attic, of good 2inch pine 
plank, 4 feet wide, 10 feet long, inside measure, 
and as high‘as the roof will permit, to be properly 
timbered and braced. Put 4-inch iron-rod across 
the top at center ; cover top with ¢-inch matched 
boards, leaving a man-hole with cover. Make a 
ventilating tube of pine boards 6 by 6 inches, run- 
ning from top of tank to top side of collar beams. 
Connect it with ventilating flue of chimney with a 
piece of iPod Have the leader from 
gutter made loose joints, so that it can be taken off, 
and the tube plugged when no water is wanted in 
the tank. Make scuttle and cover in ceiling of 
chamber over Kitchen.—Wainscoat Kitchen, Entry 
and Bath Room, 3 feet high, with narrow matched 
and beaded pine, # inch thick; cap with nosing, 
and cover.—Cei] up sink, with door under, and 
put up splash-board 16 inches high.—Fit up Pantry 
with table, as shown, with drawers under ; a set of 
closets with doors along one side, with closets for 
flour barrels under, and a set of open shelves. 
Build a closet in entry of matched pine boards, 3 
by 5 feet. Put up rowof hooks. Fit and properly 
hang batten door to the same.—Build a wood 
sink where shown, 20 by 30inches wide, by 5 inches 
deep. Ceil up under, making a closet with door. 
Put up board at right hand of sink for water-pail. 
Case up bath-tub with pine, putting up proper 
cant-boards, etc. Build steps from stoop down in 
wood-house. Make coal-bin, where shown, of 
hemlock boards, to hold 6 tons of coal. Make 
window and shute of proper hight to shovel 
in coal from wagon. The back door of wood- 


- house to be of 12-inch matched pine, and 8 feet 


wide, properly hung, with a bolt to fasten from 
inside.—Fit up Privy with 14-inch counter top, to 
have hinged covers.—Build reservoir in top for dry 
earth, part of which may extend in wood-house. 
Place window so that earth can be shovelled in from 
a wagon.—Make a tight box, with hard-wood run- 
ners, and stout ring and staple in end, to receive 
droppings, so that this can be drawn away and emp- 
tied when necessary. Fut up a swing-shelf in cel- 
lar. Do all necessary carpenter work to carry out 
and complete the design of the entire building. 


Plumber’s Specifications,—Put up 
in Kitchen a thirty-gallon galvanized iron boiler, 
set high enough to clear the sink. Furnish iron 
sink, 20 by 30 inches. Furnish a 6-foot bath-tub, 
of 12-ounce sheet-copper, well tinned. Line tank 
in attic with lead. Put a 3-inch lead waste-pipe in 
tank, and connect it with the leader at corner of 
house. Connect tank with boiler through 32-inch 
‘““B” lead-pipe, to supply sink and bath-tub with 
hot and cold water, through §-inch “ B” lead-pipe. 
Put in 1i-inch waste-pipe for sink, trapped, and 
1i-inch waste-pipe for bath-tub. The latter may 
connect with sink waste-pipe above the trap. 
Properly connect waste-pipes with the drain.—Con- 
nect boiler with water-back of Range. Put a 
1i-inch lead waste-pipe in sink in Entry, to go 
through wall and discharge on the ground; no 
service-pipe required for this sink. Put up in 
the Kitchen, at right hand of sink, a No. 2 “‘ Union 


Pump,” or its equivalent ; connect it with the well _ << 


by a 14-inch galvanized iron pipe. [An important 
matter is not stated. The pump to be “suction” 
and “force”? with strong pipe up to tank, and 
‘‘ tell-tale pipe” down to sink—to fill tank from the 
well (or from cistern) when roof supply fails.—Eps.] 

Painter’s Specifications.—Prime out- 
side of house and the blinds with white lead, oil, 
and yellow ochre. Cover this with one coat best 
white lead and oil. Paint in colors to suit the 
owner. Paint all inside work two coats, using best 
materials, and in tints to suit those concerned. 
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Shellac knots, and putty all nail-holes and splits. 
Oil and shellac the newel, post, rail, and balusters. 


Estimate of Work, Materials, Etc. 


Digging Cuter: SE NIRS osicosenksns sas wondene deseoe $30.00 
went ae eh chbiaeashaewseresereannnbes 30.00 
82 Yards Stone Work, @ $2.25.................--2008. 117.00 
10,000 Brick for Chimne ys and Piers, @ $10.00, laid. .. 100.00 
Drain, $32.00; Stone Cesspool, $14.00...............0006 46.00 
B76 Yards Lath and Plaster, @ 25 cents...............+6 144.00 
OD TONNE. onc ccccccccceccccer-coscosereccesccoscoccose 3.00 
Slate Mantel SN IDs ccabekcekessscnbsonesioscnwnesn 28.00 
$498.00 
Hemlock Timber. 
Sills, 6 by 8 in. ~a4 ag in length...... 952 ft. 
2 Sills, Tank, Ay bey . by 18 ft. long. ..144 ft. 
25 Collar Beams, 2 by 6 in. ye 14ft. long. 350 ft. 
Z mee 4 by 6 in. by 16 ft. long......... ft. 
Wood-house Sills, 4 by 6 os be 18 ft Ig..136 ft. 
ep studs, 2 by 4in. by “4 = ma Does ale 887 ft. 
20 Studs, 8 by 4 in. by 16 ft. long..... ... $20 ft 
18 liafters on Kitch’n, 2 i Gin. 5 12 ft.. .216 ft 
8,229 ft.. @ $17.00, ref 
150 Wall Strips. 18 ft. og | a 
50 Joists, 244 by 4 in., 18 ft. long, @ is OE 


50 Roof Boards, 6 in., 18 ft lg, Shem!’ k culls), @ 8 ig 12.00 
225 Sheathing, 10 inches wide, 13 ft. long, at 15 cents... 33.75 


Spruce Timber. 
34 Floor Timbers, 8 by 8 in. by 16 ft. lg..1,088 ft. 
40 Floor Timbers, 2 by 8in. by 16 ft. we 840 ft. 
40 Rafters, 2 by 6 ‘in. y 14 ft. long..... 560 ft. 
"2,488 ft., ft., @ $22.00, 54.74 
18,000 Best Pine Shin; ~— ii ccichasssavedseeuancce 85.50 
160 Ibs. Sheathing Paper, @ 5 ce : 
60 ft. 14-inch Pine = eng <n Casings, @ 4 ag 24.00 
400 ft. 11¢-inch Inside Frames and Casings, @4cts.. 16.00 
2,500 ft. Clap. boards, @ weer 60. 
86“ ——-. Side, G 6 y~ es wide, @ 16 cents..... 12.76 
$20 Matched Pine Planks, 1% by 644 in., @ 20 cts. each. n4 












Suara. Rail, and Newel, pom ag bch ehekbaen behehins 38.00 
a $9 ‘a -inch Pine, for Casings, @ 434 CONUS... ...20... 45.00 
srrow Beaded Ceiling,’ = @ 4cents. 17.20 
500 ft: 10-inch Matched pene sd cents - 15.00 
450 it. 2-inch Plank, @ 4 cents.......... - 18,00 
50 ft. Cherry Thresholds, @ 5 _— 2.50 
40 ft. Ash for Mantels, @ 5 cents.. 2.00 
$00 ft. Shelving, @ 3 cents 9.00 
10 — Sashes, ot ient, 18 by 30 by 1% in., @ 16 00 
4P 8 ashes, 2- 6.00 
2 Pairs § Sashes, 2-Light, 18 by 24 24 by 13g in. 2.80 
8 Pairs Sashes, 4-Light, 13 by 6.00 
3 jae Sashes, 4-Light, 13 4 2 by 1% in. a 3.60 
8 Cellar Sashes, @ 50 cents 3.00 
Blinds? for all, except Cellar Windows 26.00 
i Pair Front Doors, 4 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. by 2 in 8.00 
9 Doors, 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 10in. by 1% in., at $2 20.25 
1 Door, 2 ft. ie - n. by a n - 2.00 
8 Doors, 2 ft. 6 6. ft. 5.25 
8 Closet’ Doors, @ $1.25 10.00 
Pantry Doors............ 6.40 
1 Door, 2 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 10in 2.40 
ID ono sas ov ecsencvisn --- 110,00 
Plumbing, $146 .00; Painting, $85.00. . «e+ 231.00 
Carpenter Labor, ‘hot included above. . 350.00 

ge, $35.00; Cartage, $25.00............ sa 
PE EO Sascpeshanbecibecweccnsustadeoseessenee $1,969.04 





Wood-Burning Heating Furnace. 
—<a>>———_ 

In the Prize House Plan given in the American 
Agriculturist of May last, pages 194-5, from Mrs. 
W. H. Burr, of Redding Ridge, Conn, she partially 
described what she called the ‘‘ Farmer’s Furnace,” 
in which 4-feet lengths of wood, of large size and 
knotty, are burned, and which has given excellent 
results. This has called forth a great number of 
letters of inquiry, and in response to our request 
Mr. Burr kindly constructed and brought us a 
model, on the scale of 1 inch to a foot, from which 
engravings and descriptions are given herewith: 
The Heater, f, is made of Boiler Iron, one-quarter 
inch thick, and firmly riveted at all joinings. It is 
6 feet long, and 3 feet in diameter, with door, d, 18 
inches square. The front end, or head of the 
heater, is of cast iron, 14 inch thick, and the door 
is also cast iron. Below the door is a sliding plate, 
with three-quarter-inch holes,matching correspond- 
ing holes in the end plate of the furnace, so that by 
moving this slide when the door is closed, the air 
admitted can be reduced to any amount desired, 
and the fire be thus under complete control.—Tie 
smoke chimney, 9 inches in diameter, rises from 
the interior end with an elbow, and is brought out 
in front, where an ordinary stove-pipe is attached, 
and extended to the chimney. As this pipe is in- 
accessible for repairs, save by removing the brick- 
work, it is made of strong one-eighth-inch iron 
plate, well riveted. The front end of the furnace 
is supported by the brick wall, and the rear end by 
a flat bar of iron, 4 inches wide, and half an inch 
thick, bent to fit the bottom of the furnace, its 
ends being supported by the brick-work. An up- 
right strong iron tube, e,4 inches in diameter, is 
attached to the side of the furnace. It is closed 
at the bottom, and open at the top. This is for 
holding water, to be evaporated into the warm air 
to moisten it. (A good supply of moisture is 
important in all heating furnaces, as we have fre- 
quently explained, and we suggest that this evap- 
orator have an open surface of at least 100 square 


‘ will show the state of the supply inside. 





inches—of any form, instead of round, say 8 by 12, | 
or 6 by 16, or5 by 20 inches.) An inch pipe extends 
from this through the front wall, terminating ina 
funnel, for pouring in water. The top of the fun- 
nel must be no higher than the top of the evap- 
orator, and the hight of water in the funnel tube 
This 
evaporator being inaccessible, and liable to rust, 
should be of boiler iron, or it may be of cast iron. 

The furnace is surrounded with a tight brick wall 
arched over, with as many openings, h, h, h, as are 
desired for the tin air-pipes which convey the warm 
air to different rooms. The inclosing walls should 
be at least a foot thick, or better 15 or 18 inches, to 
prevent any escape of heat into the cellar. They 
absorb a good deal of heat and give it out slowly 
long after the fire has gone down in the furnace. 
For economy the end and side walls may be built 
of stone if this is plentiful; bricks will be needed 
for turning the arch, in which they may be set 
end down, and thickened by additional layers over 
them. In the engraving a part of the wall and arch 
is omitted to exhibit the furnace in the interior. 
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A VIEW OF THE FURNACE, 


We suggest that in building the wall, a door, say 2 
feet wide and 3 feet high, be left in the front side 
with an arch or heavy iron bar, or strong flat stones, 
over it. This door can be filled in with brick or 
stone, which can be taken out without disturbing 
the rest of the wall, should there ever be occasion 
to enter the interior, as there will quite likely to be, 
in after years. A solid foundation must be provided 
to support the weight, and the interior and exterior 
flooring is covered with a heavy coat of cement or 
concrete, with smooth surface. Cold air is admit- 
ted through a broad box pipe, of which the edge is 
shown at C, which opens outside the house through 
the cellar wall, W, the outer opening being protected 
by a wire screen nailed over it. This cold air box 
is made of inch boards, its interior say 15 to 20 
inches by 5 or 6 inches. It enters about the middle 
of the side wall and extends under the center of the 
furnace so that the cool air will rise uniformly 
around it. A sliding cut-off board should be in- 
serted in this cold air box for conveniently shutting 
off too much cold air when a driving wind strikes 
directly upon that side of tne house. The enclosing 
wall and arch should be :arge enough to leave an 
open space of 12 to 18 inches at the sides and at the 
rear end of the Heater and above the smoke pipe. 
In the model before us, the interior is about 7 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, 63 feet high. The tin heat-carry- 
ing pipes should be of ample size, equivalent to 
10 or 12 inches diameter for the first story 
rooms, and 7 to 9 inches for the upper rooms, 
to which the draft is stronger. If all were 
of the same size the upper rooms wé@uld take 
most of the heat. This, however, can also be 
regulated, and should de, by having dampers in 
the pipes near the furnace, so as to shut off the heat 
or lessen it for any rooms, as desired, though the 
registers in the rooms, if closing tightly, will regu- 
late the entrance of warm air. The tin pipes can 
be of any form desired, round, square, or otherwise. 
They are best put in when constructing the house, 
as they can then be carried up through the partition 
walls. But great care is always needed to keep 
them well protected from contact with wood. 
When warm-air or smoke pipes are carried up 
through plastered walls, fasten them firmly at a 
distance of 3 inches from the studding on each 
side; and instead of wood lath, put iron lath on 





both sides. ‘These are strips of common sheetiron, 
2 or 3 inches wide, long enough to be nailed to the 
studding at each of their ends, and with their edges 
curved over sufficiently so to hold the mortar, 
The cost of the main furnace Mr. Burr reports as 
$50, two years ago, and of the whole (furnace, en- 
closing wall, smoke and air pipes, registers, ete., for 
the whole house) as a little under $150.—At present 
prices, the cost would be considerably increased, 
But such a furnace is desirable, even at a much 
greater cost. It saves fuel, and risk of fire if the 
air-pipes be properly put in; it saves trouble, the 
litter and dust of stoves and fire places; and a flow 
of warmed fresh air from out-doors, if properly sup- 
plied with moisture, is greatly conducive to health, 











Seeding on Sod. 


We have been experimenting, from force of cir- 
cumstances, in seeding on sod the present spring, 
and infer from present developments, May 20th, 
the date of this writing, that it is entirely practi- 
cable to get a fair catch of clover and grass seed 
on neglected pastures and meadows without plow- 
ing. The seed sown was red and white clover, 
herd’s-grass, and red-top, mixed. The land experi- 
mented with was an old meadow, naturally moist, 
springy, with water upon the surface, in spots, 
during winter and spring, neglected for a dozen 
years or more, grass cut and varted off, and nothing 
returned—brakes and weeds more plenty than 
grass on all parts of it. The sowing commenced 
early in April and continued until the middle of 
May. On small patches a mixture of wood and 
coal ashes was spread, and the ground raked over. 
Here the catch is good, and the young clover 
and grass is promising. On other patches loam 
was spread and the ground raked over, and the 
seeds have started well. There were bare patches 
under the walls, where leaves had rotted for 
years, and in this leaf-mold the catch was all 
that could be desired. In another patch, several 
loads of spent tan-bark that had been rotting for 
ten years was spread, and the ground raked over. 
The seed did not come so quickly in this, but there 
is quite enough, if it lives, to make a good sod. 
On the larger part of the meadow there was no 
top-dressing, and the seed had no protection but 


‘the very thin growth of grass and weeds, just 


starting. - The catch is not so good here of 
course as in the dressed patches, but is better 
than could have been expected. Of course the 
better way of seeding is to plow, manure, har- 
row, and bush, but all this takes time and costs 
a good deal of money. If we can get a good 
catch of clover upon neglected meadows and 
pastures, we can put them upon a course of im- 
provement at small expense. Wherever the clover 
plant will grow, it will enrich the soil, and pre- 
pare the way for grains and grasses. It would 
have been better to sow the grass and clover seed 
in March upon the snow ; but as it is, the experi- 
ment is quite satisfactory. 

Ten Years? Gain in Population. — The 
relative gain in population by the different States, 
from 1870 to 1880, is shown by the following figures 
of percentage, calculated from the Census Reports. 
The ‘* Westward march of Empire’’ is well seen 
in comparing the northern New England States 
with those west of the Missouri River. Vermont 
gained little more than half of one per cent dur- 
ing the ten years; that is to say, for each 190 
inhabitants in 1870,there were 191 in 1880; while in 
Nebraska, for every 190 inhabitants in 1870, there 
were 699 in 1880—a gain of 268 per cent. The total 
population of the several States in 1870 and 1880, 
is given in the American Agriculturist for February 
last.—The following are the percentages of gain in 
the different States between 1870 and 1880: 

Increase Per Cent. 











Colorado...$87;S. Carolina 41,;Missouri.. Sei Mesyune.. 20 
Nebraska.. 268) W Yirginis 40|N. Jersey. 0 eee - 20 
Kansas..... 173| Michiga: 88|Kentucky.. 2 eidians.. . 18 
Texas.. "$4 Mississippi 37/Wiscons n.. 25 Deiaware.. 12 
Oregon..... 92\Iowa. ...... 86/Tennessee. 23 Connectic’t 16 
Minnesota 7 Georgia > 80) Virginia +» 23) New York.. 18 
Arkaneas. 66|N. Carolina 30/Massachu’s 52 N. Hamps’e 

California . 54/ Louisiana... 39 ‘Pennsylv’a. 22|Maine..... . 

Nevada.... 47/Alabama.. 7|[linois  . 21| Vermont... % 
Florida ..._ 48'R. Island... ain the whole countr Yoossee 
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Prairie Chickens. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. 
— >— 


By the middle of this month (July), thousands of 
the readers of the American Agriculturist residing 
in the Western States, will be getting their fowling 
pieces ready for Prairie Chicken Shooting, the law 
being up in most of the States and Territories in 
August. The Prairie Chicken is regarded by many 
as a bird of superior flavor and delicacy. Its gen- 
eral color is blackish-brown, varied with tawny; 
the throat is buff, and the vent and under tail- 
coverts are white. It carries the well-known dis- 
tensible sacs on each side of the neck, and the little 
wings or tufts which have given it the specific 
name it bears. 

When the males are soliciting the company of the 
opposite sex in. the spring, they inflate these sacs 
to the size of a small orange, expand the winglets, 


manifests no desire to leave the vicinity of the barn- 
yard if it obtains plenty of its favorite food, and an 
opportunity of taking an occasional run in the 
grass. Its domestication would evidently prove 
profitable, as it is very prolific, weighs from two to 
nearly three pounds, and has rich and succulent 
flesh. One curious fact about the flesh is, that it — 
often turns dark after a few frosty nights, and loses 
much of its pleasant flavor. Those who are epi- 
curian in taste do not like it so well then as in the 
earlier portion of the season, so it may be said to be 
in prime condition only between the fifteenth of 
August and the first or middle of October. The 
shooting season really closes about the first of 
November, for after that time the birds become so 
wild that they will not lie well to the dogs ; but per- 
sons who wish to try their skill at long ranges will 
find this and- the following month best for their 
purpose, provided they do not care for long tramp- 
ing anda small bag. When the shooting is about 
over the trapping commences, 


aid of a dog. They remain in cover until the 
mother announces that the danger is over and calls 
them to her side. 

They are so fully developed by the fifteenth of 
August, although only hatched in June, that they 
afford excellent sport, as they are strong on the 
wing, and their flight, though regular, is rather 
swift. Being fast runners, they generally try to es- 
cape on foot before they attempt to use their pin- 
ions. The young males are so exceedingly com- 
bative, that members of the same brood indulge in 
contests in the autumn, but these are generally 
suppressed by the mother before they lead to blood- 
shed. 

Audubon says that the males which he had do- 
mesticated were conspicuous for their courage, 
and would even fight the turkeys and dunghill 
cocks rather than yield their ground. They were 
inore pugnacious in spring than at any other time, 
and strutted, tooted, and fought each other as they 
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spread and erect the tail, and commence booming, 
or tooting, long before daybreak, and continue it 
until sunset in places where they are numerous; 
but where they are hunted much, they are seldom 
heard after sunrise. They are always pugnacious, 
but unusually so at this period; hence, if two 
meet, they indulge in fierce battles, which termi- 
nate only by the flight or death of one of them. 
When they are “calling,” the air reservoirs, which 
are alternately filled and emptied, produce sounds 
not unlike the roll of a muffled drum. This roll 
can be heard a mile away in calm weather; but if 
the skin is punctured it ceases to be resonant. As 
soon as the love season is over, the hens leave the 


males and build their nests of grass and leaves in | 


. the open prairie or under the shelter of a bush. 
The number of eggs laid by each varies from ten to 
sixteen; these are a light-brownish color, irregu- 
larly spotted with black. If the first eggs are 
destroyed, another set is laid, but if not, only one 
brood is raised in a season. 

When the young appear, the mother displays the 
greatest solicitude for their welfare, and keeps 
steadily calling to them whenever they manifest a 
disposition to stray from her side. If a man ap- 
proaches them she ruffles up her feataers and as- 
sumes a combative attitude, but she seldom flies 
at him, preferring to lead him away from them by 
various artifices. She warns the brood of danger 
by a single loud cluck, and the moment they hear 
it they disperse in every direction, and squat so 
close to the ground, in the tall grass or grain, that 
it is almost impossible to detect them without the 
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for as soon as the snow causes 
the birds to seek the woods for 
shelter and the cornfields for 
food, vast numbers are trapped 
by means of every known device, 
and forwarded to the Atlantic 
States and Europe. This method 
of capture is made easy by the 
habit the creatures have of 
uniting in large packs as soon as 
the weather becomes frosty, and 
of travelling together, even into 
the snares set for them. The 
general habits of the Prairie 
Chickens are now so well known 
that experienced sportsmen 
know where to seek for them 
at any time of the day or year. 
They are found in stubble fields 
and patches of flax and beans 
during the morning in the early 
part of the season, or on ridges 
and hillocks where the grass is 
short; but about ten o’clock, 
when the sun begins to get hot, 
% they retire to the long grass and 
lie there until four or five o’clock 
) P. M., when they resort to the 
Be fields again for food. They are 
=i} sure to be found on the lee of.a 
ridge if the wind blows strongly, . 
and near the margins of sloughs 
ia the evening. The cornfields 
do in the wild state. He found the birds of both | are favorable retreats during the middle of the day, 
sexes readily amenable to domestication, for he had | as the long stalks protect them from the glare of the 
sixty in his garden at one time, and they became | sun, and the ground is loose enough to enable them 
so tame during the winter that they would feed | toenjoy their dust bath, which is their panacea for 
from his hand. These bred in confinement, but the | parasites. Dogs find it very difficult to work them 
broods were so destructive to vegetation that he | up in such localitics, owing to their habit of skulk- 
was compelled to kill them. ing and the dryness of the earth. The sportsman 
Pinnated Grouse are so abundant in portions of | also learns in a short time that he cannot make a 
the West, that it is nothing unusual fora person | large bag in tall corn, as he must depend entirely 
armed with a breech-loading gun to bag from twen- | On snap shots, and he cannot mark them down when 
ty to thirty brace in a day, but as they increase in they alight after being flushed. 
numbers wherever civilized man settles, there isno | The most experienced sportsmen rest during the 
danger that they will become searce for many years | heat of the day, and depend on morning and even- 
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to come, as they find an abundance of food in the ing shooting for making their big bags, as the birds 
numerous insects that live on the prairie, and the | lie better to dogs then than at any other time. 
grain left in the stubble fields. They are said to | They are also found more promptly, as their scent 
follow man wherever he goes, the proof of this | is strong, and is borne some distance away by the 
being furnished by their presence in several culti- | gentle breezes that generally blow for a few hours 
vated regions beyond the Rocky Mountains where | after sunrise and before sunset. They remain in 
they were unknown a few years ago. They have | the stubble fields all day in damp or cloudy weather, 
now been traced as far westward- as Nevada, and | unless driven out by beating, and as they are then 
will, no doubt, soon be found beyond the Sierra | very tame, a person may approach them to within 
Nevada, in California. The western sportsmen | a few feet before they flush. The result is, that his 
have a saying that the Pinnated Grouse follows the | bag is generally heavy, for the cool air and exercise 
railroad, whereas the Sharp-tail flees before it, and | brace up his nerves to such a pitch that he may 
they infer from this that the former can thrive in | score with his right and left barrels, in the majority 
| the vicinity of man, but that the latter cannot. | of cases, without much trouble. 





Several experiments which bave been made, prove Later in the season, that is, from about the last 
that it is readily susceptible to domestication, and | of October to the latter end of December, the mid-. 
that, in contradistinction to the usual habits of its | dle of the day is an excellent time for pursuing 
family, it will not only pair but breed in confine- | them, as they like to bask in the sun in open places : 
ment. Another great advantage it possesses over | but as they are very wild, strong on the wing, and 
its kindred is, that it is not very migratory, and | fly rapidly, it requires good shooting and hard hit- 
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ting to killthem. When flushed, if the day is cold 
and the wind blustry, they may fly ten miles or 
more before they alight. It takes No. 6 shot and a 
good choke-bore to bring them down at that time, 
whereas, No. 8 or 9 is fully large enough in the 
early part of the season. 

They seem to be wilder in cloudy or rainy than in 
fine weather, late in the autumn, for they take wing 
almost as soon as they hear the human voice, or 
detect the presence of a dog, but on sunny days 
they will often permit the animal to approach them 
to within fifteen or twenty yards, as if they were 
too lazy to fly, or revelled so much in the sunshine 
that they disliked leaving the spots where its warm 
rays fell. When they do rise, however, it is 
with a startling whirr, and as soonas they get fairly 
on the wing they seud away at such arate of speed 
that it requires a close, hard-hitting gun to stop 
them. Most of the birds spring from their shelter 
on hearing the voice, or the report of a gun, but 
several may stay behind, and as these often rise 
singly before adog, a man can grass the majority of 
them. When the ground is covered with snow, they 
may be readily found in the timber, as they keep 
cackling, crooning, and chattering to one another, 
like domestic fowls when roosting. 








Bee Notes for July. 
—< > 

It has been asserted that it injures the queen to 
have her wings clipped. This is not true. Struc- 
turally, the wing is very simple; it consists of a 
thin membrane, spread over veins which are firm, 
and consist of a double tube, one inside the other. 
The inner tube carries the air, and the outer the 
blood to nourish the wing. Clipping has been 
practised by many of our best apiarists for years, 
and no one has ever detected the least harm from 
it. Ants do the same thing by their queens, and 
for the same purpose. The advantage of this prac- 
tice is great. There is no danger of losing a col- 
ony. The bees will come forth from the hive, and 
the queen will, as usual, attempt to follow, but is 
unable to go with the swarm. The bees will gen- 
erally cluster, though they may not; and as soon 
as they find that the queen is missing, will go back 
to the hive. The queen may get so far from the 
hive that she can not return, but this is the loss of 
the queen, and is far less than the loss of a strong 
colony. In five cases out of six the queen will 
return all right. : 

This practice not only saves bees, but time as 
well. The hiving of swarms is often a great task, 
and when they alight, as they sometimes do, at the 
very top of a tall tree, it is well nigh impossible. 
This matter becomes still more serious when sevy- 
eral colonies come forth at once. They often clus- 
ter all together, and the trouble of separation and 
properly hiving them is great. If the queen’s 
wing is clipped, all of this is saved. One has only 
to go tothe front of the hive, and as the queen 
comes forth, which is usually late in the exit, pick 
her up.and put her in a cage; a tumbler turned 
over her in the new hive will do. Next remove the 
old hive a few feet temporarily, and put the new 
hive containing the queen on the old stand. It is 
well to fill the new hive with ‘‘ foundation,” and to 
add one frame of brood, in all stages, from the old 
hive. The bees will soon come to the new hive, 
and when all have entered, the new hive may be 
put in the desired place, and the old one returned 
to its old stand. At nightfall, liberate the queen, 
and all is done. If it is desired to prevent any 
further swarming, we have only to examine the 
old hive, now nearly empty of bees, and destroy 
all of the queen cells but one, which should al- 
ways be the largest. In this way hiving takes but 
a small amvuunt of time and labor. 

The best time to clip the queen’s wing is when 
she commences laying. As soon as eggs are seen 
in the worker cells, which will be about eight days 
after the queen leaves the cell, we should clip the 
queen, as then there are few bees, and it is easy to 
find her. If the wing is clipped before there are 
eggs, very likely she may not have mated. The 
queen only mates on the wing. 





Until one has had some experience, the clipping 


better be done in-doors, before a window; if the 
queen escapes, there will be no danger of losing 
her. She will fly tothe window, and is easily caught. 
Catch the queen by the wings with the right 
hand, and let her feet rest on the left hand, taking 
care not to press her abdomen. She will not use 
her sting. With one of the fingers of the left 
hand, on which she is now resting, press down on 
her feet, s0 as to hold her. Then take a pair of 
small scissors, held in the now liberated right 
hand, and carefully cut off about one-third of one 
of the front wings. As the queen is resting on her 
feet, there will be little danger of cutting them. 
For years we have always clipped all of our 
queens, and have experienced only advantage. 
We could not think of keeping bees, and not 
practice this method. 


Bees at the Fairs. 


At the last National Convention, which was one 
of the most pleasant and profitable bee-meetings 
ever held in America, it was resolved to make an 
effort to have many fine exhibitions at the State 
and district fairs of 1882. In England and other 
parts of Europe, these exhibitions are conducted 
on a grand scale, and excite much interest. They 
are thought to be great educators, and to stimulate 
the honey market toa large degree. Last yeara 
very successful exhibition of this kind was held at 
Toronto, Canada. A similar exhibition was held 
at St. Joseph, Missouri. This, too, was a great 
success. Itis the aim at these exhibitions to have 
a large show of honey, bees, and apiarian imple- 
ments. Also to manipulate the bees, at certain 
specified times each day—behind a screen, so that 
no harm can result from stings. It is desirable to 
have a separate building, a little apart from the 
others, which need not be expensive, and where 
the bees shall be kept. Itis important to secure 
the offering of generous premiums. The State 
and Central Societies of Michigan have already 
secured favorable action by two of the largest 
Agricultural Societies of that State. Let all other 
societies do the same. It is probable that in no 
other way can the interests of bee-keepers be so 
rapidly advanced. 

Note.—The cold spring has been very unfavor- 
able for bees. Those who have followed our 
advice and fed their bees, have done wisely. One 
of the largest bee-keepers of the country writes us 
that his bees stopped breeding entirely in May. 
This would not have occurred if he had fed liber- 
ally. There is no doubt that the Syrian and Cy- 
prian bees are far ahead of the Italians in breeding 
early in the spring. 





Notes on Time of Cutting Hay. 
BY PROF. J. W. SANBORN, HANOVER, N. H. 
—<p—— 


I have read the articles of Prof. Jordan, and 
the remarks in allusion to his and my work on 
‘*Early versus Late Cut Hay,’ in the June number 
of the American Agriculturist, and wish to add a 
word. I started with the belief that both prac- 
tice and science taught that hay should be cut at 
least as early as bloom. My experiments have 
forced me out of this conviction, and turned my 
attention to the scientific side of the question, 
and I am convinced, from as thorough a study of 
the matter as present facts will admit, that science 
has far from shown that hay cut in bloom is su- 
perior to hay cut out of bloom. I am inclined to 
believe that the scientific facts of to-day rather 
favor the later cutting. The various materials 
classed under the general term, carbohydrates and 
albuminoids, and perhaps of fats, undergo a ma- 
terial change from bloom to a period subsequent 
to that time, and those changes, on the whole, are 
favorable to feeding value. The German digestion 
tables were for a long time considered conclusive 
on this point, in favor of the earlier cut hay. I 
deem them entirely inconclusive. First, digestion 
does not measure the amount assimilated, and if 
it did, it would be still inconclusive, for the food 
digested at bloom is not the food digested out of 
bloom, for, as already said, grass undergoes a ma- 
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terial change in composition from bloom to g 
period subsequent to bloom. After four years of 
accurate trials, under carefully arranged condi- 
tions, I conclude that Timothy will grow from 309 
to 40 per cent from bloom to fifteen days follow- 
ing; that a pound of later cut hay will make more 
growth of steer or of milch cow. It will produce 
less milk if cut more than a week after bloom, but 
it will have a higher percentage of cream. The 
total nutritive effect of hay, cut after bloom, if 
prior to a full formation of seed, so that it wil, 
‘*shell’’ in ripening, is greater. 





How to Save Liquid Manure. 


—>—— 


In ordinary farm practice, by far the larger part 
of the liquid manure of the stock kept is lost, 
No effort is made to save it. There is no barn 
cellar, no gutter behind the stabled animals, no 
absorbents. Analysis shows that the liquid ma- 
nure is quite as valuable as the solid, or even more 
so. In 1,000 pounds of fresh horse dung there are 
4.4 pounds of nitrogen, 3.5 of potash, and 3.5 of 
phosphoric acid. In horse urine there are 15.5 
pounds of nitrogen, and 15.0 of potash. In 1,000 
pounds of fresh cattle dung there are 2.9 pounds 
of nitrogen, 1.0 of potash, 1.7 of phosphoric acid. 
In the urine, 5.8 pounds of nitrogen, 4.9 of potash. 
These are the most valuable constituents of ma- 
nure, and no farmer can afford to have them so 
generally run to waste. There is very little loss 
where there is a gutter-well supplied with absorb- 
ents, and a barn cellar well coated with dried 
peat, muck, or headlands, to absorb the liquids as 
fast as they fall. _But barn cellars are still in the 
minority. Mr. Mechi had a very expensive ap- 
paratus for distributing the liquid manure over his 
farm, by means of tanks and pipes, and thought 
it paid, but failed to convince his cotemporaries 
of. the fact. However that may be, it is out of the 
question to apply liquid manure in this manner, 
economically, upon the average farm. It takes too 
much capital, and requires too much labor. By 
the use of absorbents, it can be done economically 
on a small or large scale, with very little waste. 
Some use a water-tight box, made of thick plank, 
covering the floor of the stall. This is a very sure 


, way to save everything, and the only objection to 


it is the expense of the box, and the increased 
labor of keeping the stalls clean. We used for 
several years dried salt-marsh sod, cut in blocks 
eight or ten inches square, taken from the surface 
of the marsh in ditching. This had an enormous 
capacity for absorbing liquids, and a layer of 
these sods would keep a horse or cow comfortably 
dry for a fortnight. Refuse hay or straw was used 
on top for purposes of cleanliness. The saturated 
sod was thrown into the compost heap with other 
manure, where if made an excellent fertilizer. 
Later we used saw-dust, purchased for the purpose 
at two cents a bushel, as bedding for a cow kept 
upon a cemented floor. A bed a foot thick would 
last nearly a month, when it was thrown out into 
the compost heap. The saw-dust requires a longer 
time for decomposition, but saves the liquid ma- 
nure. Our present experiment, covering several 
months, is with forest leaves, principally hickory, 
maple, white-ash, and elm. A bushel of dried 
leaves, kept under a shed for the purpose, is added 
to the bedding of each animal, and the saturated 
leaves are removed with the solid manure as fast 
as they accumulate. The leaves become very fine 
by the constant treading of the animals, and by 
the heat of their bodies, and the manure pile 
grows rapidly. It is but a little additional labor to 
the ordinary task of keeping animals clean ia their 
stalls, to use some good absorbent, and enough of 
it, to save all the liquid manure. What the absorb- 
ent shall be is a question of minor importance. 
Convenience will generally determine this matter. 
No labor upon the farm pays better than to save 
the urine of all farm stock by means of absorb- 
ents. These are in great variety, and, in some 
form, are within reach of every man that keeps 
cattle or runs a farm. Stop this leak, and lift your 
mortgage. CONNECTICUT. 
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Aylesbury Ducks. 
——~—o- 


White occurring without intermixture of 
other color in the hair or feathers of animals 
and fowls, is evidence of change effected by 
domestication. This color, or lack of color, 





and in favorable locations, breeds very true. 
Breeders so located find it is not difficult to 
obtain the pink bills without stain of yellow 
or blemish of dark streaks or specks. This 


is supposed to depend upon the purity of the 
water, and on the 


the 





A PAIR OF AYLESBURY DUCKS, 


becomes a very persistent characteristic. The 
accompanying engraving of Aylesbury Ducks 
represents one of the most beautiful of the 
white breeds of poultry. All white fowls 
are beautiful and attractive. We have white 
breeds of every kind of domestic fowl, and 
they all have such notable excellencies, that 
their admirers claim for each that it is the 
best of its kind. This is noticeable in white 
geese, which have the best plumage; white 
turkeys are most domestic, and white barn- 
door fowls are most prolific. Aylesbury 
Ducks are claimed to be 
more prolific and to fatten 
more rapidly for market 
than other large breeds, This 
variety undoubtedly origina- 
ted in the vicinity of Ayles- 
bury, England, where large 
numbers are still raised an- 
nually for the London mar- 
ket. Its characteristics are 
distinctly marked, namely : 
abundant but close-fitting 
plumage of the purest white; 
a beak of peculiar form, be- 
ing long, straight, and broad, 
and set on a line with the 
forehead ; most noticeable, 
however, from its being of a 
distinct flesh-color; it some- 
times inclines to buff, but 
this is objectionable. The 
most delicate pink (as an 
English breeder enthusiastic- 
ally said to the writer, “‘ pink 
as a lady’s nail,”) is the color 
preferred; the legs are of a 
light orange color. Ducks 
and drakes are almost pre- 
cisely alike, the latter distinguished only 
by the curling feathers of the tail and by 
the voice, or lack of voice. 

This is an old and well-established breed, | 











brooks with which their bills are constantly 
brought ‘in contact. Exposure to the sun 
tans them, and, from some not well-known 
cause, it is almost impossible to obtain per- 
fect bills in many places, though the birds 
grow large and fine. 

It is customary in and near Aylesbury to 
confine the ducks in warm houses early in 
the season, and to induce the earliest possi- 
ble laying, that the young ducks may be 
marketed very early in the season, and high 
prices secured. They come to the market 
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retain this tendency to lay, and hatch a brood 
early in mid-winter, only for the first gen- 
eration from importation; even then to a less 
degree than the imported birds show it. The 
tendency to lay very early would no doubt 
be maintained if it were encouraged as it is 
at home. In regard to the 
care of ducks, it is well to 
observe that the more a va- 
riety is changed by domes- 
tication, the more attention 
they need, and usually the 
more profit they yield. Many 
common ducks lay a clutch 
of perhaps 20 small eggs; in 
sitting, cover half or more, 
and hatch them out, while 
the Aylesbury Duck will lay 
60 eggs or more, but until 
she begins to show a ten- 
dency to sit, usually a week 
or ten days before she sits, 
she makes a sort of nest, and 
there she deposits her eggs. 
The only way to secure all 
the eggs is to shut up the 
ducks at night. They will 
usually lay an egg apiece 
between -dawn and eight 
o’clock, and as soon as each 
has laid, all may be let out. 
They all march straight for 
the water, and if let out too 
soon, some eggs will be al- 
most surely found in the 
bottom of the pond. Ducks are voracious 
and almost omnivorous feeders; they are 
fond of grass and water plants,water-cress 
especially, and are diligent foragers for 
snails and the little shell-fish of fresh water 
streams, ponds, and swamps; and besides, 
on dry land, they are indefatigable insect 
hunters; young ducks being often- very use- 
ful in a vegetable garden, where they gather 
and destroy many plant pests. 

A pair of Aylesbury Ducks, fit for exhibi- 
tion, ought to weigh at least 12 pounds; in 
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A TRIO OF TOULOUSE GEESE.—(See next page.) 


just at a season when game and other poultry 
are scarce and high. Now, when the Ayles- 
burys are removed, and, as in this country, 
are treated like other kinds of ducks,’ they 





England they often reach 16 pounds to the 
pair, and are occasionally heavier by one or 


‘two pounds, thus almost equalling the weight 


of the heaviest specimens of Rouen Ducks, 
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Toulouse Geese. 
———-— 

The common gray goose possesses the 
markings of its parent, the wild goose of 
Europe and Asia, known in England as the 
‘‘Gray Lag.” The fine variety of which we 
give an engraving (page 285) has the same 
colors, except that the dark plumage is of 
much richer hues, and, by contrast, at least, 
the light feathers whiter, while the bill and 
legs are of a deep orange color. The Tou- 
louse Geese early develop a deep-hanging fold 
of skin pendant, like the keel of a boat, be- 
neath the body. The evidence that the breed 
originated in the vicinity of Toulouse, in 
France, is meagre. Nevertheless, we cannot 
countenance the suggestion that ‘they re- 
ceived their name because their skin was too 
loose for them. The first of the variety 
which were seen in England, came, it is 
said, from Marseilles, in the south of France. 
Those purchased probably came from Tou- 
louse to Marseilles, for this name is applied 
to no distinct variety in France. 

Toulouse Geese, when not inordinately 
forced for exhibition, are hardy, early lay- 
ers, and reasonably prolific, often raising two 
broods of goslings a year. The young early 
take care of themselves on good pasture, and 
grow with astonishing rapidity. It is not 
well to let them depend wholly upon grass, 
but at first to give a little wet-up oat-meal 
daily, and afterwards a few oats or handfuls 
of barley, thrown into a trough or shallow 
pool, to which they have access. Geese bear, 
with little danger, any degree of pampering 
and stuffing, but in our experience this is 
likely to produce such accumulations of in- 
ternal-fat as to prevent fecundity. These 
fine fowls attain, on a good grass range, 
nearly double the weight of common geese, 
and, forced by high feeding, a pair have been 
known to reach the weight of 60 pounds. 
Twenty-pound geese are not rare. Early gos- 
lings, if well fed, will attain that weight at 
Christmas, and even a 10-pound ‘‘ green gos- 
ling ” is a delicacy which might well suggest 
the devout proverb of the Germans, that a 
**Good roast goose is a good gift of God.” 
The fact is, that common geese make a poor 
show upon the table unless they are very fat. 
This is distasteful to many persons, and they 
can hardly be very fat before the late au- 
tumn, because we need grain to fatten them. 
With this variety, however, and the Emb- 
den, which matures early and attains a great 
weight also, it is different ; the goslings are 
heavy before they are fat, carry a good deal 
of flesh, and are tender and delicious early 
in the season, when simply grass-fed, or hav- 
ing had but little grain. 

In breeding geese, the surplus stock of 
goslings are killed off every year. None need 
be saved for wintering and breeding, except 
it may be well to keep one or two fine geese 
to take the places of old birds killed or hurt 
by some accident. Geese lay regularly, brood 
and reay their goslings well for fifty to eighty 
years, and it is said grow tougher every year. 
So if one has a good breeding goose, one 
which does her own duty well, and is rea- 
sonably peaceable towards other inhabitants 
of the farm-yard, it is best to keep her for 
years. Sometimes a goose will be very cross, 
killing ducklings and chickens, attacking 
children, etc. Such an one is a fit candidate 
for the spit. Ganders are generally much 
worse, and usually one more than five or six 
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years old becomes absolutely unbearable. So 











provision is naturally made to replace the old 
ganders every three or four years. It is be- 
sides necessary to do so, for, though a young 
gander will attend four geese very well, an 
old one confines his attentions to one only, 
and often proves infertile at six or eight 
years old, getting crosser all the time. 

A part of the profit of keeping geese de- 
pends upon their yield of feathers. When 
geese are bred carefully for exhibition and 


‘sale at high prices, only old ones should be 


plucked, and they only once or twice in the 
season. But when raised for market, the old 
ones may be plucked three times, and the 
young ones once before killing time, and the 
flock ought to yield, on an average, an ag- 
gregate of 18 to 20 ounces of dry feathers, 
besides considerable down, at the summer 
pickings. Common geese will yield about a 
pound of feathers a year, if close picked, 
and they are often picked cruelly close. This 
is unnecessary, for at the right time the 
feathers have a very slight hold, and the 
operation of plucking them is painless, 








A Frame for a Horse-Fork. 


>_> 
Mr. Frederick Johnson, Clinton Co., IIl., 
sends us a sketch and description of the meth- 
od of putting up the hay crop, that is much 





A METHOD OF GATHERING AND STACKING HAY. 


practised in his vicinity. He writes: ‘‘ We 
shock our hay as soon as possible after it is 
cut, barely giving it time to wilt. If the 
weather is favorable, it remains in the shock 


two days, when it is stacked, and if it is well 


done, it looks bright and green. If bad 
weather is coming on, we stack in the after- 
noon what has been cut in the forenoon, tak- 


ing it up from the sward with a hay-gatherer, | 


but it is best to leave it in shocks for at least 
twodays. The derrick isa simple affair, and 
saves a vast amount of hard labor. It is 
placed on two sticks of timber, shaped like 
sleigh-runners at the ends, so that it will 
drag easily from one stack to another. The 
mast, ‘a, b, is 22 feet high, and the cross- 
piece, c, d, 16 feet long ; it rests on the mid- 
dle stringer, and an iron pin keeps it in place 
at a; pulleys are placed atc, d, and h; with 
the braces and collar, the derrick is complete. 
When ready for stacking, place the derrick 
two feet from the stack bottom, alway#on 
the side, and draw the hay up at the end. (I 
make the stacks 10 feet wide, and 20 feet 
long.) Drop the hay in the center of the 


stack, and the stack will stand straight when | 


it settles.” 


engraving which is given above. 
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The structure and method of | 


operation of the derrick is shown in the | 
! is some little art, if so we may style it, in. 
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Poultry.—Food and Feeding. 
BY D. Z EVANS JR. 
> 

Poultry breeders, as a rule, pay too little 
attention to food and feeding, which accounts, 
in a great measure, for the frequently meagre 
profits—if there be any at all—from the fow]s, 
Those who exercise care and judgment in 
all the varied details of poultry management, 
have the best balance to show at the end of 
each season. While almost every other matter 
connected with the breeding and rearing of 
poultry has had particular attention paid to 
it, corn has been the rule, and the quantity,’ 
quality and time of feeding, has seldom been 
considered worthy of attention. Fowls with 
unlimited range, securing most of their liy- 
ing during the late spring, summer, and 
the early fall months, do not suffer from the 
feed so much, as do birds penned up during 
the entire breeding season, at least within 
the narrow confines of a small yard or run, 
and dependent entirely on their owner for the 
quantity and quality of their food. Pure- 
bred fowls are those which suffer the most 
from neglect. In most cases, 

Special Foods 
are desirable. Laying hens or pullets, do not 
require such food as will induce them to ac- 
quire a superabundance of fat, for this ata 
certain_ stage pre- 
vents the produc- 
tion of eggs, render- 
ing the birds slug- 
gish, and disposed 
to fatal diseases, 
When the birds are 
to be fattened for 
immediate con- 
sumption, then 
strong, fat-produc- 
ing food is needed, 
and in liberal quan- 
tities. Corn, in its 
different forms, is 
the best and cheap- 
est, no doubt, for 
this purpose, while 
for laying hens, 
wheat, wheat- 
screenings, etc., are preferable, and gener- 
ally used by successful poultry breeders. 
Aside from its being better than corn, wheat 
is also as cheap. One of the greatest helps to 
successful poultry management, and one up- 
on which frequently hinges the question of 
profit or loss, is 
Regularity in Feeding 

the stock. This is readily proved by dividing 
the flock, and feeding each lot with the same 
kind and quantity of food, giving one the 
food at regular intervals, and giving the 
other lot their rations when it is the most 
convenient. In two or three weeks, carefully 
note the result, and it will surprise even the 
most casual observer. By feeding those 
fowls which have full liberty at regular times, 
all are sure to return home on time, thus 
preventing straying of the birds. This rule 
is especially good with turkeys, which are 
naturally such great strollers. In summer, 
six A. M., and six P. M. are very good times, 
though it is generally best to make the even- 
ing feed about five o’clock, or a little before, 
where it can be conveniently done. On 
grain farms, where the fowls are permitted 
to stroll around at will, one feed a day, in 
the evening, is all the birds require. There 
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Feeding Young Chicks, 

to make a healthful and vigorous growth. 
Fully nine-tenths of the mortality amongst 
poultry, from sickness or disease, occurs 
while the chicks are still in the ‘‘ downy” 
state, and the majority of this loss occurs 
from improper food, and careless or ignorant 
feeding. Corn-meal, which is far too gener- 
ally used, is unfit for young chicks, being too 
heating for their tender and immature diges- 
tive organs. Corn-meal has killed more 
young chicks than rats. The best food we 
have ever found for young birds is stale bread, 
either crumbled up and fed dry, scalded and 
fed when cool, or else merely moistened in 


fresh milk. Where milk is abundant, it should | 


always be used, and if the young birds get 
plenty of milk, in some form, they will grow 
so rapidly as to astonish those who have 
never given milk liberally to their poultry. 
We know of one breeder, a large dairyman 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, who feeds 
the principal part of his refuse milk to his 
poultry, old and young, and his birds are not 
only singularly free from disease, but large, 
and finely developed in body and feathering. 


This breeder gives milk the credit of it all, | 


but it may be due in part to excellent care. 


=_—_<—— 


A Farm Post-Driver, 
BY T. H. IRWIN, LUCAS CO., IOWA. 
=> 
Observing many useful labor-saving con- 
trivances in the American Agriculturist, to 
facilitate operations, on the farm, I here con- 
tribute something that may be of use to some 
of its readers. In this part of the West 
(Iowa), the fence-posts to be set are usually 


roughly pointed, and then driven into the | 
, of 14 in, between; a cap, j, 2 


ground with a maul or heavy sledge, the 
operator standing on a stool, box, or barrel, 


or in a wagon, to get the | 

. . | 

6 necessary elevation. Toswing | 
| tom with across-piece, 1, 2 by 8 by 22 in. long, 


ye 


7 


a heavy maul or sledge all 





is often difficult to hire men 













heavy labor, especially 
when a farmer has a mile 
or more of fence to build. 
This method is 
largely employed 
here, and posts so 
set are found to 
be much firmer, 


” a 





Fig. 1.—THE POST-DRIVER. 


and are less affected by frost than if set 
in holes dug with spade or post-auger. 
When the frost is just out, in early 
spring, the posts are quite easily driven, but 
it is usually a muddy, disagreeable job at 
such a time, and the farmer cannct always 
be ready to do the work just when the 
ground is in best condition. Having a great 


many posts to set almost every season, I 
built a machine for driving them, and am 
well satisfied with its workings, for I can now 
drive posts when I am ready, and in any 
ground, even in an old solid road. The posts 


day is not an easy task, and it | 
| ed through 2-in. holes in the braces, and fast- 
willing to undertake such | 





| are not split and battered, as when driven by 
| a sledge, and I do not have to employ extra 
| strong help at extra wages. An axle, a, fig. 

1, of hard-wood, 
8'/, ft. long (mine 


is made of a hick- 


fit the hind wheels 
of a common wag- 
on, which are fast- 
ened on by linch- 
pins, ledving about 
6 it. space between 
the hubs. <A coup- 
ling-pole, b, 13 ft. 
long, is framed 
in and _ strongly 
braced, c, at right 
angles with the 
axle, and connects 
at the front with 
the front axle of a 
common wagon. 
The main sill, d, is 
one stick of timber, 
6 by 8 in. by 14 ft. 








Fig. 2.—BOTTOM PART OF 
DRIVER. 


| long, and has a cross-piece, e, framed in the 


end. Twoside-pieces, f, are 2 by 4 in. by 5 ft. 


' long, are pinned or bolted to the main sill at 


g, and cross-pieces framed into them as shown 
in fig. 2, so framed that the lower edges of the 
side-pieces will be 2 in. from the axle, when 
the main sill rests on the axle. The side- 
pieces, f, should be 22 in. apart at the ends; 
the front end of the main sill rests on the 
front axle, in place of a bolster, and the 
‘‘king-bolt” passes through it at h; the up- 
right guides, 7, are 2 by 4 in. by 14 ft. long, 
bolted to the side-pieces, f, with a space 
by 3 by 26 in. 
long, is framed on top. Two braces, k, 2 by 4 
in. by 16 ft. long, are bolted to upright guides, 
2 ft. below the cap, and conneet at the bot- 


between the braces. It has rounded ends pass- 


ened by a pin outside, to form a loose joint. 
This cross-piece, 7, is held down on the main 
sill by a strip, m, and steadied by cleats (fig. 
2); it is free to slide back or forward, and is 


| held in place by a short pin; by moving 


this cross-piece, the upright guides, 7, are 
kept perpendicular when going up or down 
hill. A small windlass, 0, is placed under the 
axle, a, between hangers framed into the 
axle, close to the hubs. Two 
brace-ropes or wires, p, are fast- 
ened to this windlass at the ex- 
treme ends, and wound around 
it aturn or two, each in an op- 
posite direction, drawn tight and 
fastened to the main braces near 
the top. By turning the wind- 
lass, o, slightly, by means of a 
short bar, stuck in a hole, the 
machine may lean to either side, to con- 
form to sidling ground, thus being adjust- 
able in all directions. The maul, 7, of tough 
oak, 14 by 18 in. by 2 ft. long, weighs about 
200 lbs., is grooved to fit smoothly between 
the guides; the follower, s, is more plainly 
shown in figs. 3 and 4, also the simple latch 
by which the follower and maul are con- 
nected and disconnected. The square clevis, 
t, is of */,-inch iron, suspended trom the 
same iron pin, u, on which the pulley, v, is 
placed. It is partly imbedded in the wooden 
casing, w, which is 8 by 18 in.; this casing 





ory sapling), has | 
spindles shaved to | 





serves to inclose the pulley, v, and also to 
trip the latch when brought together; the 
clevis, t, is caught under the hook fasten- 
ed in the maul, is pressed into place by a 
small hickory spring, y, acting on a small 
iron pin, z; when it reaches the top, the 
crotch, 1, suspended from the top, comes in 
contact with the pin, 2, and the clevis, ¢, is 
pressed back, and releases the hook, 2, when 
the maul drops; the windlass, 3, has two 
cranks, and a ratchet for safety and conven- 
ience. The rope passes from the windlass 
over the pulley at the top, down and 
under the pulley, v, then up, and is fastened 
at 7, on the cap, ; 
j, wire braces at 
8. By releasing 
the cranks and 
ratchet, the fol- 
lower will run 
downthe guides, 
and, striking 
the maul, will 
“click” the latch 
into place, ready 
for another 
hoist. For two 
men it is easy 
work, and can 
be handled quite 
rapidly. Drive 
astride the pro- 
posed line of 
fence; lay a 
measuring - pole 
on the ground 
to mark the spot 
for the next post; drive forward with the 
post-driver, having the maul partly raised; 
set up a post, and ‘heave ahead.” 
a ee Cabanas 

Hair Balls in a Sheep.—Mr. J. Davis, 
Colman Co., Texas, sends us some balls, from 
1/2 to 7/s of an inch in diameter, found in the 
stomach of a sheep. They are popularly 
known as hair balls, a form of concretion 
frequently found in the intestinal canal of 
animals. These specimens are principally 
composed of fibres of wool, with some frag- 
ments of vegetable matter derived from the 
food and intestinal secretions. They could 
not have been the cause of death, as they 
are often found of considerable size in the 
alimentary canal, and particularly in the 
stomach, of. heal- 
thy animals. When, 
from their form or 
size, they become a 
source of irritation 
they may produce 
disease, but under 
ordinary conditions 
they may be con- 
sidered as harmless. 
Intestinal concre- 
tions vary widely 
in composition, and 
they often have a 
distinct nucleus, around which the remain- 
der of the mass isformed. Hair balls sev- 
eral inches in diameter are not uncommon 
in the stomachs of cattle, and they are often 
quite hard, from the large proportion of min- 
eral matters they contain. An intestinal 
concretion, measuring 28 inches round, and 
weighing 19 lbs., is reported as having been 
found in a horse; the nucleus was composed 
of oats. In Scotland, where oat-meal is a 
common article of diet, intestinal concre- 
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Fig. 3.—THE UPPER END OF 
THE UPRIGHT. 





Fig. 4.—sIDE VIEW. 
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tions composed of the hulls of the oats were 
of common occurrence, but as greater care 
is now exercised in preparing the grain for 
human food, these peculiar intestinal concre- 
tions are becoming comparatively rare. 














A Bush-Roller. 


a 

Mr. ‘‘ E. D. W.,” Plumas, Co., Cal. sends us 

a sketch of a device which he has made for 
clearing sage-bush land. It consists of a 
roller 8 feet long, and 2'/, feet in diameter, 
coupled by a short tongue—6 feet is long 
enough, to the forward wheels of a wagon. 
A standard at each end of the roller-frame 
supports a cross-piece just clear of the roller. 
Upon this cross-piece, about 4 feet apart, and 
extending to the bolster of the wagon, are 
bolted two pieces of 1'/; by 6-inch spruce 
boards. A board is placed across the center 





A HOME-MADE BUSH-ROLLER. 


for a seat, thus making a complete and easy 
inclining ‘‘buck-board.” Mr. W. writes : 
‘* With a span of good horses and this ‘ ma- 
chine,’ one can roll from eight to ten acres 
of sage-bush in a day; and it is so easily 
killed, that in two or three weeks after such 
treatment, it will burn off like a prairie on 
fire. I also use the same for every purpose 
requiring the use of a roller on the farm, 
finding it much easier on the horses in 
turning than the common roller.” 





Permanent Pasture. 
BY PROF. G. C. CALDWELL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
>_> 

One might suppose, after searching in vain 
through the pages of many of the smaller 
works on agriculture for some information 
about pastures, that they are of small ac- 
count to the farmer; and yet no one will 
deny that, under suitable conditions of soil 
and climate, they have a very important 
place in the farm economy. Many pastures 
are taxed beyond their powers for carrying 
the stock of the farm, and in too many in- 
stances are crowded off into parts of the 
farm where the soil is too poor for tillage, 
and even then treated with the utmost nig- 
gardliness as regards care or manuring. 
With this as the common idea of a pasture, 
making it little better than wild land, it is 
no wonder that it escapes mention in so 
many books, that treat of nearly everything 
else pertaining to the farm. 








On a rich Leicestershire (England) pasture, | 
it was estimated by Dr. Lawes that an in- | 
crease of 500 Ibs. in live weight of fattening | 


oxen was produced on each acre in six 
months’ grazing. In experiments at Wo- 





burn, 3,500 Ibs. of clover hay, 1,600 lbs. of 
corn or oil-cake, and 5 tons of Swedes were 
required to give the same amount of in- 
crease ; these quantities of fodder were esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 3'/. tons of English 
hay. Boussingault states that on some of 
the rich pastures of Holland, an area of a 
little more than two acres has been found 
sufficient to fatten an ox in 5 to 6 months’ 
grazing, and that on the most fertile bot- 
toms near Dusseldorf, about */, of an acre 
is sufficient to keep a milch cow. Whena 
fattening animal is started in fair condition 
on a good pasture in spring, many results in 
England have shown that a gain of from 1 
to 1'/; lb. a day may be counted upon. 
These estimates of the productive power of 
pastures differ not a little, but nevertheless 
they combine to show what can be done 
with grazing land if it is decently treated. 
What is good treat- 
ment of a pasture? 
Good ‘pasture cannot 
be made on _ poor 
land. Such parts of 
the farm as are too 
poor for tillage, are 
also too poor for pas- 
ture; better encour- 
age the growth of 
wood there, than to 
starve cattle and 
make the land only 
less and less valuable 
every year, if indeed 
it can be made any 
poorer. It should 
be clean land; if 
charged with the 
seeds of weeds by previous neglect, these 
must be cleaned out as completely as possi- 
ble by culture of hoed crops, before laying 
down to grass. Thistle and dock pasture 
may be good for donkeys, but not for cows. 


If the weed seeds have an even chance with, 


the grass seed, the grass will have but little 
hope of getting the upper hand, even though 
it has such a wonderful power of taking 
possession of the land where it once secures 
a good foothold. 

The land should be seeded with a large 
variety of nutritious grasses. An English 
farmer, in the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, mentions sowing 228 lbs. of 
seed on six acres, comprising 16 different 
kinds of grass. With such a variety the sod 
becomes more perfect, and the yield is larger, 
more uniform through the season, and more 
nutritious. Mr. Geddes prescribes 24 Ibs. of 
seed per acre, comprising 6 kinds of grass— 
red clover, timothy, red-top, orchard grass, 
alsike, and white clover. It is not unlikely 
that, by following the English custom, and 
sowing a still greater variety of such grasses 
as will thrive in our drier climate, we would 
get a better and more durable sward, and a 
better pasture. The work of making a pas- 
ture does not end here; the English saying, 
that ‘‘ to make a pasture, breaks a man,” may 
be taken as showing that even in that coun- 
try, where, with a cooler and more moist 
climate, it is easier to get and keep a sod 
than here; it is not a light matter of a year 
or two to establish a good and durable pas- 
ture. Dr. Lawes says that it took him 15 
years to make a really good permanent pas- 
ture for fattening animals, on a portion of 
his estate. It is a common practice in Eng- 
land to feed cotton-seed cake to the stock 
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grazing in the pasture in the first few years 
after laying it down, in order to increase the 
richness of the manure dropped on the land, 
The critical period in the life of the pasture 
arrives in the second or third year; and if 
concentrated fodder has not been given to 
the stock, manure must be applied to carry 
the young sod safely through this period, 

It is singular that the notion should be go 
widely prevalent, even perhaps among those 
who give some thought to their grazing 
lands, that a pasture will take care of itself, 
and all the manure made on the farm or 
bought may be put on the tilled land. This 
idea is as wrong as it is to suppose that wheat 
or corn can be raised year after year on the 
same soil without manure. Milch.cows oc- 
cupy our pasture lands as often as any other 
stock; and in their milk, phosphates are car- 
ried off from the soil of the pasture to such 
an extent as to lead, sooner or later, to cer- 
tain exhaustion, just as surely as in the con- 
tinued cultivation of wheat on tilled land, 
The effect of the exhaustion is plainer to the 
eye in the diminished crops of the wheat 
field than on the pasture, which may perhaps 
continue to look green and thrifty, while 
poorer grasses are all the while creeping in 
and displacing the finer kinds, which require 
a richer soil. The pasture must be treated 
with its share of the available manure of 
the farm, or else it will run down. With 
favorable climatic conditions, it is undoubt- 
edly cheaper to keep a pasture, once well 
made, in good heart for a number of years, 
than to let it run out for want of food, and 
then make it over again. Dr. Lawes’ doc- 
trine, the result of his own experiments and 
observations is, that pasture land must be 
well stocked with nitrogen and potash, and 
that phosphate must be supplied from time 
to time, as well as the other two important 
plant nutrients, to replace what is carried off 
in the produce sold. Hence a top-dressing 
of fine bone-meal is likely to prove beneficial, 
although there are cases where the use of 
phosphate has done but little good. Nitrate 
of Soda is often used with good effect, at 
the rate of from 100 to 150 lbs. per acre in 
the course of the year; and the statement is 
very emphatically made by those who speak 
from experience, that frequent dressings of 
manure, in small doses, produce better grass 
than when the whole quantity for the year 
is applied at once. Plaster has sometimes 
produced excellent results on pastures by 
bringing in that most desirable forage plant, 
white clover, and wood ashes have also pro- 
duced a similar effect. There can be nosafer 
dressing than rotted manure, put on in the 
spring, when the plants will soon be ready to 
take it up; but if all the available stock of 
this manure is wanted for the tilled land, 
then artificial manures should be used. 





eS 

Pumpkins are usually grown as a“ stolen 
crop,” that is on land not specially devoted 
to their production, the seed being planted in 
‘‘every other hill of every other row” of 
corn or even of potatoes. While not very 
nutritious they have a certain feeding value, 
due in part to the sugar they contain and, 
perhaps in a greater degree, to the fact that 
they gratify and stimulate the appetite and 
cause the animals to consume a larger quan- 
tity of other food, and digest it more thor- 
oughly. But whether it really pays to grow 
pumpkins, some think an open question, for 
on general principles, it may be said that if 
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acrop is worth growing at all it is worth 
having land devoted to it, and a suitable cul- 
tivation. Yet it would hardly pay to devote 
land to the production of pumpkins. A good 
crop might easily be secured and it would 
possess some value. But, with a little more 
expense, the same land might be made to 
yield a crop of squashes, which would be 
much more nutritious and valuable. When 
grown in connection with other crops the 
squash does not succeed as well as the 
pumpkin. Itdoes much better with pota- 
toes than with corn, but is not a sure crop 
when planted with either of them. 








A Halter Attachment for a Pulling 
Horse. 
— 

The accompanying engraving, from a 
sketch sent us by G. D. John, Whiteside Co., 
Ill., shows a device to cure a horse of the 
bad habit of pulling upon the halter, "/9- 





vit ii iti se. 
REMEDY FOR A HALTER-PULLING HORSE. 


inch rope passes around the shoulders and 
along the back, under the tail; the halter- 
strap is run through a ring on the rope at 
the front of the shoulders, and then it is at- 
tached to the post or manger; a short piece 
of strap is used to fasten together and hold 
up the two parts of the rope that pass along 
the back. When the horse pulls upon the 
halter, a pressure is brought under the base 
of the tail, and the habit is soon abandoned. 





A Barrel Well-Curb. 
—— 

Mr. I. G. Fargo, Genesee Co., N. Y., writes 
us: ‘‘ Perhaps some of your readers may be in- 
terested in my well-curb, which is convenient 
and durable. 
setting up the 
staves, which 
are 1'/, inch 
thick, as for a 
barrel, using 
3 iron hoops. 
The shaft of 
the windlass is 
also of iron, to 
which a wood- 
en cylinder is 
fastened by a 
couple of bolts 
driven through the wood and iren. In 
making the windlass, I fashioned the wood 
to the right size, and then split open the 
cylinder, cut a place for the shaft, fitted 





A ** BARREL’? WELL-CURB. 


But a great deal will Cepend, as to its cheap- 
ness, whether one has the material on hand 
to make it. In this case I had the lum- 
ber (white-ash) for the staves, old wagon-tire 





for hoops, and a shaft for the windlass from 








a threshing machine cylinder. Even the 
spout was appropriated from an old chain- 
pump.” Such a curb is strong, and Zooks 
much better than a common square one. 








A Few Facts about Ensilage. 
BY PROF. J. M. MCBRYDE, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

The following facts bear directly on two of 
the most important questions connected with 
the subject of ensilage. ist. The estimates 
of the loss involved in the process vary. By 
some the loss is considered ruinous, by others 
infinitesimally small. The methods of de- 
termining the loss vary as much as the esti- 
mates. It is deduced from the percentage 
of ash or of dry matter in the ensilage, from 
the weight of small quantities of green for- 
age packed away in bags or boxes in the 
silo, or a cubic foot of the ensilage, etc. 
Such methods are confessedly inaccurate. 
The only safe procedure is to weigh every 
pound of green matter put into the silo, and 
every pound of ensilage taken out of it. 
All the green forage put into our silos last 
October was accurately weighed. Silo No. 
3 (built of brick, and lined with cement) 
was opened early in January last. The en- 
silage was of excellent quality, with a pleas- 
antly vinous odor. This silo was not ex- 
hausted until the last of March. Every 
pound of the ensilage was fed to our cattle 
after being first carefully weighed. We put 
66,630 Ibs. of green forage into the silo, and 
took out 52,890 lbs. of ensilage. This shows 
a loss of 13,740 lIbs., or 20.62 per cent. The 
loss was no doubt increased by the length 
of time the silo stood open (nearly three 
months), and is, perhaps, greater than what 
would occur in general farm practice. It 
would appear from these figures that a farmer 
can reasonably expect to get 1,600 lbs. of en- 
silage from every ton of green matter. Will 
any of the other methods of curing or pre- 
serving forage crops give him equal, or any- 
thing approaching equal, returns in weight ? 
But it will be immediately replied, ‘‘If not 
equal returns in weight, they certainly will 
in the superior quality of the food so pre- 
served.” Many hold that the loss falls prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, on the organic matter 
of the ensilage. Some assert that from 20°/, 
to 50°/, of this matter is destroyed. The nu- 
tritive value of ensilage is a physiological 
question, that can only be practically settled 
in the stall. If the greater part of the or- 
ganic matter is destroyed by fermentation, 
and the ensilage is but little better than so 
much acMulated water, a few simple feeding 
tests will bring out the facts more effectually 
than a dozen analyses. And if it should be 
found that 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. of green forage, 
converted into ensilage, are only about equal 
in feeding value to 1 lb. of the same matter 
made into fodder or hay, then, clearly, the 
large saving of weight secured by the pro- 
cess of ensilage would not be sufficient to 
counterbalance the loss of nutritive value. 
If, on the other hand, 2 lbs. or 8 Ibs. of en- 
silage are equal to 1 lb. of the dry forage, 
this saving of weight would be a matter 
worth considering. 

In the August No. (1881) of the Amercan 
Agriculturist, I gave a short account of nu- 
merous experiments bearing directly on this 
point. The results of these showed that, in 
mixed rations, 2 lbs. of ensilage would fairly 
replace 1 Ib. of good hay. The same experi- 








ments, carefully repeated last winter, af- 
forded results confirmatory of those of the 
preceding year. It should be premised that 
the animals experimented with this year 
were not the same as those fed last year, and 
also that all were fed, for about a month 
previous to the commencement of the tests, 
on a mixed ration of hay and ensilage—2 
Ibs. of corn ensilage were fed against 1 Ib. of 
hay. The tests continued through the month 
of February. In order to allow of easy com- 
parison, the amounts actually fed to each 
animal are not given, but simply the ration, 
that is, the daily ration allowed for every 
1,000 Ibs. of live weight. Three animals, all 
yearling steers, were fed exclusively on long 
forage: No. 10, weighing 428 lbs., received a 
daily ration of 20 lbs. of hay, and gained, in 
the 28 days, 22 lbs. No. 9, weighing 457 Ibs., 
received 10 lbs. of hay and 20 Ibs. of en- 
silage, and gained 28 lbs. No. 12, weighing 
442 lbs., received 40 lbs. of ensilage, and 
gained 88 lbs. It is evident that, in these 
three tests, 2 lbs. of ensilage gave better re- 
sults than 1 Ib. of hay. 

Three 2-year old steers were fed on mixed 
rations of hay and meal: No. 4, weighing 
770 Ibs., was allowed 20 lbs. of hay and 6 
Ibs. of cotton-seed meal, and gained 70 lbs. 
in the 28 days. No. 5, weighing 800 lIbs., 
was fed the same amount of hay, and 6 lbs. 
of corn-meal, and gained 50 lbs. No. 6, 
weighing 715 lbs., was given the same amount 
of hay, and 6 lbs. of durra-meal, and gained 
55 Ibs. Three 3-year old steers were fed on 
mixed rations of ensilage and the same 
meals: No. 1, weighing 1,175 lbs., received 
40 lbs. of corn ensilage and 6 lbs. of cotton- 
seed meal, and gained 65 lbs. No. 2, weigh- 
ing 1,150 lbs., received the same quantity of 
ensilage and 6 lbs. of corn-meal, and gained 
77 lbs. No. 3, weighing 1,040 lIbs., received 
the same quantity of ensilage and 6 lbs. of 
durra-meal, and gained 70 lbs. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to notice only the rela- 
tive effects of the hay and the ensilage. On 
comparing the results of the two sets of 
tests, it is seen that No. 4, fed on 20 lbs. of 
hay and 6 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, gained 
5 Ibs. more than No. 1, fed on 40 lbs. of en- 
silage and the same quantity of the same 
meal, but that No. 2, fed on corn-meal and 
ensilage, gained 27 Ibs. more than No. 5, fed 
on the same meal and hay, and that No. 3, 
fed on durra-meal and ensilage, gained 15 
lbs. more than No. 6, fed on the same meal 
and hay. In two out of the three tests, the 
results were much in favor of the ensilage. 

From March 1st to March 15th, all six ani- 
mals were allowed 50 Ibs. of ensilage and 6 
lbs. of cotton-seed meal a day (for every 1,000 
Ibs. of live weight), The weights taken on 
the latter date (15th) show that No. 4 had 
gained 70 lbs. in the two weeks, No. 5, 50 
Ibs., No. 6, 55 Ibs., No, 1, 45 Ibs., No, 2, 20 
Ibs., and No. 8, 30 lbs. On comparing the 
effects of a change of rations on Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, the remarkable fact appears that, in 
the case of such animal, 50 lbs. of ensilage 
and 6 lbs. of meal gave in two weeks exactly 
the same gain that 20 lbs. of hay and the 
same quantity of meal gave in double the 
number of days (28);—No. 4 gaining in each 
test 70 lbs., No, 5, 50 Ibs., and No. 6, 55 Ibs. 
On March 15th, our supply of ensilage being 
nearly exhausted, 12'/. lbs. of hay were 
substituted for 25 lbs. of the ensilage, and 
for a week each animal received a daily ra- 
tion of 25 Ibs. of ensilage, 12'/. Ibs. of hay, 
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and 6 Ibs. of cotton-seed meal. The change 
was made in order to prepare the animals 
for a ration of hay and meal. The weights, 
taken on the 22d, show, when compared 
with those of the two preceding weeks, that 
the change had, in the 7 days, injuriously 
affected all the animals except No. 2. 
animal made a gain of 15 lbs., but No. 1, 
gained only 5 Ibs., No. 3, 10 lbs., No. 4, 7 lbs., 
and Nos. 5 and 6, each 20 lbs. From March 
22d to April 13th, each animal received daily 
25 lbs. of hay and 6 lbs. of cotton-seed meal. 
The weights of the animals, on March 22d, 
were as follows: No. 1, 1,290 lbs., No. 2, 
1,262 lbs., No. 3, 1,150 lbs., No. 4, 917 Ibs., 
No. 5, 920«lbs., No. 6, 845 Ibs. The 
animals, on April 13th, weighed respectively, 
1,280 Ibs., 1,237 Ibs., 1,155 Ibs., 947 lbs., 940 
Ibs., and 835 Ibs. It appears, therefore, that 
in the 19 days, No. 1 lost 10 lbs., No. 2, 25 
Ibs., and No. 6, 10 lbs., and that No. 4 gained 
30 Ibs., and No. 5, 20 Ibs., and No. 3, 5 lbs. 
Compared with the rapid gains of the pre- 
ceding periods, these figures are significant. 

The results of these several experiments, 
carefully conducted and long continued, and 
agreeing so closely with those of last year, 
are very favorable to ensilage, and show that 
when mixed with nitrogenous matter, two 
pounds of it are fully equal in feeding value 
to one pound of hay. I should perhaps state 
here that samples of this ensilage, tested in 
our laboratory by Prof. Brown, gave 78.81°/, 
of water. Ensilage should not be condemned 
on purely theoretical grounds, for these ex- 
periments, while they do not support the 
extravagant claims of those who hold that 
the process is one that bids fair to revolu- 
tionize the agricultural world, and that its 
product is an all-sufficient and perfect food, 
certainly show that it is one well deserving 
of many further trials by practical farmers. 


Silk Manufacture in the United States. 
_> -- 

Silk culture in this country was almost 
strangled in its infancy, by the wild and un- 
warranted speculation in a variety of the 
Mulberry. Just now there isan awakening 
interest in the subject in some places—though 
the efforts are as yet confined to a small 
number of persons. There is no doubt that 
we have the proper soils and climates in some 
parts of our wide territory, which embraces 
almost every variety. As with Tea-culture, 
the question will very much depend upon the 
price of labor. In Italy and France, where a 
large portion of the raw material for silk— 








the cocoon—is produced, the wages paid to — 


agricultural laborers range as follows :— 


Daily Wages in France. in Italy. 
Men without board and lodging..........524 cts 5834 cts. 
Men with board and lodging..............22% “ 30 : 
Women without board and lodging..... 18% _— * 
Women with board and lodging.......... 10% * 


In 1874 we saw, in Naples, many women 
carrying earth in baskets from a cellar being 
excavated for a large hotel, whose daily 
wages, without board or lodging, were from 
90 centimes to 1 lire a day in paper money, 
or 15 to 17 cents a day. But Italy is now 
advancing rapidly in prosperity, and the 
wages of all classes are increasing. 

It will surprise most people who have not 
looked into the subject, to learn how greatly 
the manufacture of silk has increased in this 
country within a very few years. In 1850 


the total manufactures of silk in the United 
States amounted to less than two million 
dollars ($1,809,476) ; in 1860 they rose to only 
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millions ; while the census of 1880 reports over 


31,000 workers, who received over $9,000,000 
in wages. This amounted to over 40 per 
| cent of the $85,000,000 worth of the 
home-produced and imported silk con- 
| sumed in this country. Paterson, N. J., 
| alone stands credited with $13,306,672 of silk 
| manufactures, and employed 12,599 persons 
in this industry, who received $4,066,990 in 
wages. It is reported that about 15,000 per- 
sons are now thus employed there. 

To produce the thirty-four and a half 
million dollars worth of manufactured silk, 
we imported a little over twelve million dol- 
lars worth of raw silk, all of which, it is 
claimed by the enthusiastic promoters of silk 
culture, may soon be grown here, despite the 
difference in wages. This is the present most 
interesting practical question in production. 

WHAT ARTICLES OF SILK are made in this 
country is given in the following table of the 
values of each variety of fabric, etc., in 1880. 
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I 5 cicon chalk cusees ois anubcasaanas dace seuncaaaet $6,023,100 

| IN So oon as sennsouskosstokocasenaeesees 6,007,775 
NIN Sik en ke cing incl oScnuupie steep scoocee 4,900,275 
Ee Eres 
Cord, tassels, passementerie (gimp, etc.), and mil- 

I kbs anne: bccn seen buwncasswss 1,86¢€ 
Upholstery and military trimmings..... ............ 3Y 
ME CUS a han sto sbeusebeses cacuekaubeee ches joes Ages 
ry ND neo o sae tasnsensskWoseneanh pes 999,685 
SRI 50 cab na cn ne Shain chine uceesd saaenen sees 891,955 
nn calle senpisa su seueit ss ssaeeansswesesa' 776,120 
Broad Goods not named above...................0.65 27,595 
Be NIN ig cack secnnse dace ccdceesiess. Soneen 606,675 
Mixed Goods and silk values therein................ 510,763 
EMS. cn enk bua cigenseosokhs oc abe aubba tonenbecue 437,000 
ETE icdnGriccksbdrdbunsndasscsepactonessswnsonses 225,025 
Undertakers, Hatters, and fur trimmings........... 59,805 
Coach Laces and carriage trimmings................ 37,510 
$34,510,843 
~ 
Wooden Stable Floor. 


D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
ee 

It is not my purpose to discuss the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of a wooden floor for a 
horse stable, but to give a few hints on con- 
| structing the same. Elm makes an excellent’ 
| and durable stable floor; the fiber of the wood 

is tough and yielding. The planks should 
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they are constantly liable to warp. Any of 
the soft oaks makes a good floor; the hard, 
tough varieties are unyielding, and until they 
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Fig. 1.—MANNER OF LAYING A STABLE FLOOR. 


have been in use several months, horses are 

liable toslip and injure themselves in getting 
' up. Both pine and hemlock make good floors, 
being soft and yielding, but they are not as 
_ durable as many other woods. Planks for a 
stable floor should be two and a half inches 
| in thickness, and not laid until quite thor- 
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$6,607,771; in 1870, to a little over twelve | oughly seasoned, and then always put down 








be secured in position by wooden pins, as | 
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lengthwise of the stall, and upon another 


thirty-four million dollars ($34,519,723), with | floor laid crosswise, as shown at b, b, b, fig. 1, 


The planks of this floor, or cross floor, should 
be laid one inch apart, that they may the 














Fig. 2.—A SLATTED STABLE FLOOR, 


more readily dry off, and offer a better ven- 
tilation to the floor above. Unless the upper 
floor is of material liable to warp, it should 
not be nailed or pinned, but made as close- 
fitting as possible. It is not profitable or 
necessary to have the stall planks more than 
11'/, feet in length, or extend farther back 
than the stall partition, as shown at e, e. 
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Fig. 3.—A CLEANER FOR SLATTED FLOOR. 


This plan leaves a wide smooth walk behind 
the stalls at k, so necessary for ease and ra- 
pidity in cleaning the manure from the stable. 

Some horse-keepers prefer a slatted floor, 
similar to that shown in fig. 2. Material of 
the proper length, 4 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, is set upon edge, as at h,with astrip */, 
inch thick and 1'/, inch wide placed between 
the slats, the whole made to fit the stall as 
closely as possible. By this method it is quite 
impossible for horses to become so dirty as 
when lying upon a common plank floor, as 
the space between the slats forms a most 
admirable channel for carrying off the urine. 
A few days’ constant use somewhat clogs 
the passages, but they are readily opened by 
using a home-made cleaner, like that shown 
in fig. 3. Stable floors should have at least 
one inch descent in ten feet, and many make 
the descent three and even four inches in 
the same distance, but this is unnecessary. 
All stabled animals should stand upon floors as 
nearly level as is consistent with cleanliness. 
ee 

Jersey Cattle.—For family cows, and 
butter makers, the Jerseys stand high among 
intelligent dairymen. They are working their 
way into the rural districts, and Jersey grades 
are now quite common in all the older States, 
and the more numerous in the better dairy 
regions. The true policy in every butter 
making district is to propagate the stock from 
a registered bull of good butter pedigree. 
An investment of one to three hundred dol- 
lars, is not beyond the means of any thrifty 
farmer, or of a farmer’s club, in any com- 
munity. The fifty or more calves that such 
a bull would sire in a season, would soon 
affect the butter production, and the prices, 
and in many ways stimulate agricultural im- 
provement. Half and three-quarter Jersey 
grades, often give a rich milk, and in larger 
quantity, than the registered animals. If 
after ‘‘ gilt-edged” butter, or a good family 
cow,a Jersey is pretty sure to give satisfaction. 
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The Swine of Ten States, 


BY F. D. COBURN, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Ses 

Of the thirty-five to forty million hogs in 
the United States, three-fifths are raised in 
ten strictly Mississippi Valley States, viz :— 
dllinois, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. These States produce annually nearly 
three-fourths of the entire corn crop of the 
country. Fifteen years ago the great bulk 
of hogs grown in these States were white, or 
white color predominated, and little atten- 
tion had been paid to their improvement, ex- 
cept to breed from the best of common stock 
of easy access in any particular neighbor- 
hood. But within this period of 15 years 
almost a revolution has taken place in breed- 
ing, quality, and color. Now comparatively 
few are raised which are not improved and 
approved breeds or their crosses, giving more 
compact forms, earlier maturity, easier fat- 
tening on less feed, and a large increase of 
valuable product from the gross live weight. 
Instead of being mostly white, eighty-five to 
ninety per cent of the hogs are now black 
or nearly so, and the two breeds that, pure 
and in their crosses, furnish the most of these 
swine are the ‘‘ Poland-Chinas,” an estab- 
lished breed that originated in the Mississippi 
Valley, and the ‘‘ Berkshires,” imported from 
England. There is here and there an occa- 
sional Essex Pig, also an English breed—the 
only other black one we have. The present 
white hogs are the descendants of the old 
common stock of that color, crossed more 
generally with the Chester Whites, of Penn- 
sylvania, and to some extent with the English 
Yorkshires or Suffolks, which are small, and 
sustain the same relation to Chesters and 
other large white hogs, that the small Essex 
do to the invariably dark-colored Poland- 
Chinas and Berkshires. 

Mr. Sherman, Superintendent of the Union 
Stock-Yards at Chicago, where more hogs 
are handled each year than at any other one 
point in the world, has recently stated to the 
writer that nine-tenths of all the hogs pass- 
ing through these yards during the last three 
years were of the dark breeds.—The Superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City Stock-yards, 
where more than a million hogs were cared 
for in 1881, says that ten years ago half the 
hogs arriving there were white, while now 


ninety-three out of a hundred are black.—At | 


the Kansas City Exposition of last year, no 
white hogs were shown, and at the two State 
Fairs in Kansas, at each of which some 
three hundred head were exhibited, there 
was but one white hog. An unusual degree 
of popularity enjoyed by one of the two 
leading breeds in any locality is offset by the 
same partiality for the other somewhere else. 
Each person who raises either one in its purity 
has full faith in its being good enough, and 
those who cross the two are confident the 
product is an improvement, in some respects, 
on either of its ancestral breeds. 

In somewhat the same ratio that dark hogs 
have increased in popularity, there have de- 
veloped improved methods of care and feed- 
ing, as well as breeding. But a few years 
ago Indian corn was considered by most 
farmers the cheapest, best, and about the only 
food specially desirable for either the grow- 
ing pig or the fattening hog; now it is quite 
generally admitted that the hog is, to a large 
extent, a grazing animal, that thrives on 
grass, and makes a healthy rapid growth on 








various roots that are produced in large 
quantities easily and cheaply. Of the latter, 
artichokes and beets are good examples ; and 
of the former, clover, alfalfa, and blue-grass. 
THE Pig IN CLOVER AND ALFALFA.—The 
clovers have already come to be highly es- 
teemed for swine, and Alfalfa is likely to soon 
become a prominent subject of experiment 
and inquiry in the same direction, according 
to the statements of those who know it best. 
Prof. Shelton, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, has experimented with it since 1875, 
and does‘not now hesitate to say that one 
acre of Alfalfa is worth as much for hogs as 
five acres of Artichokes; that it furnished 
two or three times the amount of food that 
clover or blue-grass does, and will endure 
drouth better than any other crop, ‘‘ not ex- 
cepting white oak timber.”—With its natural 
advantages, its rapidly developing resources, 
and improving methods, the Valley of ‘‘ The 
Father of Waters” is likely in the future to 
furnish, of a better quality and for less 
money, the pork to feed the nations and the 
lard to lubricate their throats and machinery, 
than any other portion of the globe. 
Mistakes will need to be guarded against, 
and one now apparently most imminent is a 
too close breeding, and especially from 
parents with constitutions degenerated by 
high keeping and the continued “ refining,” 
that within certain bounds has proved so 
beneficial. To assist in counteracting such an 
evil, and give an out-cross that will impart 
new vigor and stamina, some of the less 
known breeds—such as the Durocs or Jersey 
Reds—may in time answer a valuable pur- 
pose. Some of these various named, rust- 
colored hogs, are claimed as extremely hardy, 
and for crossing purposes may prove a valu- 
able acquisition. In the hog family, as in the 
human, too much idleness and too long-con- 
tinued high-keeping entails evil consequences. 





Southern Pastures and Pasturage. 
BY G. C. SWALLOW, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, MIS- 
SOURI UNIVERSITY. 





a 

The leading field crops of the South-west, 
which comprises Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana are :—Herbage, Forage, 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Rice, Buck- 
wheat, Sugar and Molasses, Potatoes, Arti- 
chokes, Pumpkins, Cotton, Hemp, Flax, To- 
bacco, Hops, Castor Bean, and Broom-Corn. 

Herbage, including all cultivated and wild 
plants upon which domestic animals feed in 


| pastures, prairies, and forests, is by far the 


most abundant and valuable of all the pro- 
ductions of the South-west, It constitutes 
at least two-thirds of all the food of cattle, 
horses, mules, sheep and goats, and one-half 
of what is eaten by swine. Down to the 
present time these States have, for the most 
part, depended upon native grasses and other 
wild plants for the summer and winter graz- 
ing of domestic animals. The amount of 
forage and grain fed, is comparatively small. 
Our native grasses cf the prairies and open 
forests (Oak Openings), are as nourishing as 
the cultivated grasses of the older States, as 
grown in open and woodland pastures. And 
besides, the pea-vines and cane cover large 
areas of the timbered bottoms or alluvial 
lands, with the best possible winter pastures. 

Before these native pastures were over- 
stocked, no better range could be found for 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, and swine. 
The prairies, which occupied fully one-half 








the area of these States, with their grasses 
so luxuriant as to hide the grazing herds, the 
deer and buffalo, were the best possible sum- 
mer pastures ; and the forests with their rank 
growth of pea-vines and cane, were the very 
best winter pastures. In these natural pas- 
tures the stock does as well as by the ordi- 
nary mode of grazing and feeding in the older 
and Eastern States. The mast and other 
fruits are an important item in this mode of 
raising stock. Vast numbers of cattle, horses, 
and sheep have been raised on these native 
pastures of the South-west, and for the last 
twenty years the largest amount of beef 
made upon herbage was driven from this re- 
gion to our Eastern and Southern markets. 

These natural pastures are not so produc- 
tive as in years past. While large portions 
of Kansas and Texas still feed immense herds 
on their vast prairies, the older States find it 
necessary to resort to artificial means to keep 
up the needed supply of herbage. 

Much inquiry and many experiments have 
been made to determine the best herbage 
plants for the improvement of our pastures. 
In Missouri and Eastern Kansas the Kentucky 
Blue-grass is the best for improving the pas- 
tures of those regions. This grass quickly 
spreads over the prairies when they are closely 
grazed, and over the timber when brushed- 
out and opened as woodland pasture; and 
this process is greatly accelerated by sowing 
the seed. Blue-grass furnishes a hardy an 
rapid growth of nourishing herbage gratefu 
to all graminivorous animals. The largest 
and best cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and 
swine are raised almost exclusively on this 
grass. It starts early in the spring, grows 
rapidly in the summer, and makes the best 
winter pastures, when not grazed too close 
in summer and autumn. Clover is exten- 
sively used for summer pastures, and Rye to 
some extent for the winter. Timothy, Red- 
top, and other grasses are used to improve 
pastures of the northern part of this region. 

In Texas and the adjacent regions of the 
South, several native grasses are relied upon 
for the improvement of pastures. Herbage 
plants, under the names of Wild Oats, Wild 
Rye, Wheat-grass, Winter-grass, Gamma- 
grass, Bermuda-grass, Colorado-grass, - Mes- 
quite-grass, make most excellent pastures for 
cattle, horses, sheep, and swine. Some of 
these, grasses promise to make the very best 
herbage for permanent pastures. The Mes- 
quite-grass is said to be fully equal to the 
Blue-grass for permanent grazing. The Win- 
ter-grass has no superior for winter pastures 
in the prairie regions. In Southern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, cane-brakes 
fenced in and protected, make the best 
winter pastures, and may doubtless be made 
permanent by proper management. 

But as to what are the best plants for pas- 
tures, and what the best culture for them, 
are still open questions for the South-west, 
and it is expected future experiments will lead 
to much-needed improvement in this depart- 
ment of husbandry. As the country settles 
up, this question of herbage for the vast 
quantities of stock will assume more and 
more importance, and force upon us a more 
improved system of pasture culture. Fully 
two-thirds of all the food consumed by the 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and goats, and 
fully one-half of that eaten by swine, is ob- 
tained by grazing; and no other mode of 
feeding, now known, can be substituted for 
the cheap production of meat and work stock. 
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A Pernicious Weed—Bind-Weed. 
iii. 


Some weeds are so unattractive in appear- 
ance, that they are at once regarded with 
suspicion and exterminated. But with 
weeds, we cannot always judge by appear- 
ances; some are pleasing in foliage, and even 
beautiful in flower, while their root is work- 
ing unseen mischief. The 
Bind - weed (Convolvulus 
arvensis), as our engraving, 
of nearly the natural size, 
shows, is a miniature Morn- 
ing-glory, and also a really 
handsome little plant. It 
has long been known in 
England as one of the most 
troublesome weeds. It was 
mentioned in ‘‘ American 
Weeds and Useful Plants ” 
(1859), as a plant from 
which trouble might be 
expected. The anticipated 
trouble has now begun; 
within a short time we 
have had complaints from 
a farmer in Connecticut 
that it is in his meadows; 
we have heard of it on the 
banks of the Hudson, and 
one of the editors of the 
American Agriculturist has 
discovered that in setting 
a new strawberry bed, he 
also introduced this with 
his strawberry plants. At 
the police head-quarters, 
when they catch a suspect- 
ed person, he is made to 
sit for his portrait, and if 
unable to prove anything 
against him, they let him 
go, and his picture goes 
into the ‘‘Rogue’s Gal- 
lery ” for future reference. 
We can prove something 
against this plant, but we 
give its portrait in order 
that it may be recognized 
on its first appearance. 
Herein consists the most 
important part of the fight 
with weeds: Knowing the enemy at first 
sight, and attacking at once, while in a 
weak condition, and preventing its spread. 
The first thing to be done, when the Bind- 
weed is recognized, as it surely will be when 
it flowers, is to prevent any of those flowers 
from producing seeds—cut and burn, and one 
source of mischief will be stopped. Then 
the established plant is to be attacked, and 
we should say that its stems, 3 feet or more 
long, run upon whatever plants may be near, 
and by twining around grain, etc., gets the 
name, Bind-weed ; in England it is also called 
“‘ Corn-bind ” and ‘‘ With-wind.” It is amus- 
ing to read some of the accounts of this 
plant written in England half a century ago, 
apparently to show that it cannot be exter- 
minated. Now we do not believe that there 
is a plant, or ever will be one, which, by 
thorough, frequent and persistent cutting, 
may not be exterminated. The trouble is, 
that the work is but half done. We have 
positive knowledge of the successful fighting 
of a vastly worse weed than this—but the 
fight was earnest. If this weed appears, 
and is established, cut it once a week—every 
day—every hour—or—as often as may be 














needed to keep down all stem and leaf 


-_growth, if it requires a man to stand over it 
all the time, and the plant must die. There 
can be no increase of the plant without 
leaves; keep off the leaves. It takes longer 
to subdue some plants than others, but it 
will succeed just as certainly as a garrison 
may in time be starved out, by cutting off 


THE BIND-WEED (Convolvulus arvensis). 


all supplies from without. With plants the 
supply can only come from the leaves. 
i a 

More Feed Wanted for Cows.—It 
is reported of that extraordinary milker, 
‘‘The Queen of Barnet,” that she made 746 
pounds of butter in a year, and that her daily 
rations were four quarts of bran, four quarts 
of ground oats, three quarts of corn meal, 
eight quarts of carrots, and all the good hay 
she could eat. The yield of butter is at least 
four times the average of good dairy herds, 
who have merely good hay in winter, and 
good pasture in summer. What is extra in 
the feed of this cow, is the bran, oat meal, 
corn meal, and carrots, worth on the farm 
where they are raised, about 20 cents daily. 


| This extra feed for a year is not far from 
| $73. 


The extra amount of butter would 
be 560 Ibs., worth at one-third of a dollar a 
pound, $186. Deducting cost of extra feed, 
$73, it would leave $118, as the profit of high 
feeding. Very few cows on our farms are 
full fed, especially in winter, and the impres- 
sion is so general, that it will not pay to do 
it, that it Is very difficult to get farmers to 
make experiments in this direction. Steel- 








yards are cheap, and the rations above noticed 
are within the reach of most dairy farmers, 
Try the experiment of extra feed on one of 
your best butter cows, and see the result, 


Se 


Layering the Grape-Vine. 


While many varieties of the grape will 
grow readily from cuttings planted in the 
open ground, others need to be placed ina 
propagating house, where they can have 
bottom heat, and a few varieties can hardly 
be grown from cuttings at all, but must be 
layered. Layering consists in burying a por- 
tion of a cane in the soil, in order that it 
may strike root while it is yet attached to 
the parent vine; when a sufficient number of 
roots have formed, it is cut away from the 
old vine and set out as an independent 
plant. This method is of necessity employed 
by the nurseryman for those varieties that 
will not readily grow from cuttings, and it 
offers to the amateur the most certain means 
for the propagation of all vines, as he does 
not care to multiply them in large numbers, 
The best method of layering is to use in 
early spring a cane that grew and ripened 
the previous season; but the time for this 
has now gone by, and if one has a vine from 


| which he wishes to obtain a new plant or 


two, he can do it by layering the shoots of 
the present season’s growth. The shoots for 
this purpose should be those which start near 
the base of the vine, which have been al- 
lowed to grow for the purpose. They will 
usually be hard enough by mid-summer, for 
if layered when too soft and green, they 
might decay. Having ascertained, by ex- 
tending the shoot, the best place for burying 
a portion of it, dig a hole with the spade, 
and carefully bend the shoot, in order that a 
part of it may be buried to the depth of six 
inches or more, cutting away all the leaves 
from the buried portion. Press the earth 
firmly down over the stem, and tie the por- 
tion which extends above ground to a stake. 
It is well to put a mulch of some kind over 
the layered portion; litter will answer, but 
there is nothing more effective to retain the 
moisture than a few flat stones. Usually 
abundant roots will be formed, by autumn, 
when the new plant may be severed from 
the old one, or it may be left until early the 
following spring. The engraving shows the 
layer in autumn, after the leaves have fallen. 
In severing the new plant from the old one, 
take care to cut it in such a manner as to 
leave all the roots attached to the layer. 


| Layering allows one to readily propagate a 





large variety of plants, The grape-vine 
roots so readily that it is not necessary to 
** tongue” it, in order to induce roots to form, 





A GRAPE-VINE LAYERED. 


but with hard-wooded shrubs generally, it is 
necessary to cut the layered portion about 
half-way through, with a long sloping cut, to 
form what is called a tongue, and this is 
best done on the upper side of the layer, in- 
stead of on the lower, as is usually advised. 
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The Culture of Saffron and other Drugs. 
eg 

Every now and then there is an excitement 
concerning unusual crops—the ‘‘ Multicaulis 
craze” on a small scale over again. Many of 
our readers may recollect the ‘‘ Coffee plant,” 
which was to allow every farmer to grow his 
own coffee, and have an abundance to sell. 
No doubt the one who sold the seeds of the 
Chick Pea at a large price for asmall packet, 
found the ‘‘ Coffee plant ” profitable. "Where 
is it now? About a dozen years ago excite- 
ment prevailed all along the line over Opium 
culture. A person in Vermont had raised 
the poppy, and collected Opium. The same 
man sent a sample of opium toa Philadelphia 
chemist, who certified that the sample con- 
tained even. more Morphia than the best im- 
ported opium, and many were the inquiries 
from those who would at once go into poppy 
growing, and opium gathering. Sometimes 
the best cure for such a craze is, not to op- 
pose it, but to give the details of the particu- 
lar culture. Of course, the production of 
opium here and there in a small way, was no 
new thing, and knowing that one of our 
friends in Wisconsin had been successful 
in it, he at our request gave the process in 
full, from sowing the poppy, to collecting 
the minute yield. Every necessary step was 
given, and every operation that he described 
was necessary to success. Probably every 
farmer who read these clearly described de- 
tails, was at once cured of all desire to culti- 
vate opium. So far as we are aware, the 
only one who made any money out of opium 
culture was the Vermont man, who sold 
seeds of the ‘‘Genuine Opium Poppy,” (kept 
at all seed stores), and a book of directions. 

Just now there are inquiries about Saffron. 
Some one has ascertained that the wholesale 
price of Saffron is $15 or more per pound. 
He knows that the plant will grow in this 
country, for 50 —_— a his grand-mother 
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THE SAFFLOWER (Carthamus tincto ius). 


used to have it in her garden, and collected 
the Saffron. Now he would know where the 


seeds can be had, about the cultivation, etc. 
It is quite likely that an article has appeared in 
some paper, setting forth the probable profits 
of Saffron culture. 


Though we have not yet 


| prepared for measles with- 














seen it, but these unusual inquiries are gen- 
erally to be traced tosuch asource. Saffron is 
worth $15 per pound, and our inquirer is 
right in the fact that his grand-mother used 
to collect saffron. But this Saffron, is not 
that Saffron. There is Saffron and Saffron, 
the one being $15, and the other $0.50 per Ib. 

The plant to which the correspondent re- 
fers, though usually called Saffron, is more 
properly Safflower. Its 
botanical name is Cartha- 
mus tinctorius. It is closely 
related to the Thistles, and 
may be described as a 
thistle-like plant, a foot or 
two high, with smooth, 
but prickly leaves, and 
heads of dark orange-color- 
ed flowers. It is an an- 
nual, and its seeds may be 
had at the seed-stores. The 
plant has been cultivated 
in Eastern countries so 
long, that its native place 
is unknown. Formerly it 
was used in immense quan- 
tities as a dye, and the 
commerce in it has been 
large. A few generations 
ago it was usual to devote 
a part of the garden to 
those medicinal plants in 
common use, and Safflower 
had a place with Balm, 
Rosemary, Rue, and others, 
which were duly cut, and 
hung in the garret to dry, 
for use ‘‘in case of sick- 
ness.” Who does not re- 
member the odor of the 
old garret? As to the 
Safflower, or ‘‘Saffron,” 
the flowers were pulled 
from the heads, dried, and 
put away in papers. They 
are not regarded as having 
any medicinal qualities, 
but some years ago a fam- 
ily was regarded as poorly 


out them. So much for that 
‘‘Saffron.” The other, or real Saffron, is a pe- 
culiar product, and is obtained from a species 
of Crocus (C. sativus), which, as the engrav- 
ing shows, is much like the common spring 
crocuses of the garden, but it blooms in au- 
tumn. It is supposed to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but has become naturalized in most 
European countries; it is sometimes seen in 
cultivation in our gardens. Like other cro- 
cuses, this has a long style, the ovary being 
down below ground, and divides at the top 
to form three stigmas, as shown separate 
in the engraving. It is this part which 
forms the true Saffron. The flowers are 
gathered in the morning, these stigmas sep- 
arated, and the rest of the flower thrown 
away; they are dried on paper, and sent to 
market loose, or are pressed to form cakes. 
It has been found that it takes 4,320 flowers 
to yield stigmas enough to make one ounce 
of Saffron—of course 16 times as many to 
make a pound, and our inquiring friend 
may consider, whether, if he had the plants 
all cultivated to his hand, he could afford to 


do the collecting of these stigmas even at | 
| who grow Celery largely will have the 


what seems.to be the high price of $15 per Ib. 
One may say of the true Saffron, that while 
in early times it was supposed to have valua- 














ble medicinal properties, it is now used only 
for coloring @hd flavoring some medicinal 
compounds, and for this purpose the demand 


is much less than formerly. We gladly 
enough encourage every culture that prom- 
ises profitable results, but there are many, 
like that of Opium and Saffron, that we know 
must end in failure, whatever may be the 
price of the product, and we feel that we do 








THE TRUE SAFFRON (Crocus sativus). 


our readers a good service in showing them 
the facts upon which our belief is founded. 





Planting the Celery. 


Probably no gardening operation has been 
more thoroughly revolutionized within a few 
years than the growing of Celery. Some 
fifteen years ago, Celery was a rarity in the 
family garden; it was supposed to take so 
much labor in the making and proper ma- 
nuring of trenches, that few kesides the 
wealthy, who could afford a ‘“ gardener,” 
undertook its culture. Now, especially owing 
to the teachings of the American Agricultur- 
ist, it is found that it is quite as easy to'grow 
Celery as it is to grow cabbages, and the 
method which has been found practicable in 
market gardens, is now followed in the pri- 
vate garden. The great step in advance in 
Celery culture was, to abandon the English 
method of planting it at the bottom of a 
trench, and to cultivate the plants. upon 
level ground. The planting in the Northern 
States is usually done this month. Those 


plants at hand in the seed-bed, but those 
who cultivate but a small quantity, find it. 
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*cheaper to buy the plants, which are offered 


by seedsmen generally, during the present 
month. The bed for Celery should be well 
prepared by spgding in an abundance of 
well-decomposed manure. Market gardeners 
plant the crop upon land that has been heav- 


A FINE NARCIssuS (Narcissus bicolor Horsfaldii). 


ily manured for early cabbages, cauliflowers, 
onions, etc. But whether the manure has 
been applied for a previous crop or not, the 
soil should be very rich, and if the manure 
is now applied, it should be well incorporated 
with the soil. The plants are set in rows 4 
feet apart and 6 inches distant in the rows. 
The line being stretched, it is to be beaten 
gently with the spade, in order to leave a 
mark on the soil to serve as a guide in plant- 
ing. While cabbage and some other plants 
should be set deeper than they were in the 
seed-bed, this is not the case with Celery, 
which forms no distinct stem, and in trans- 
planting should be set no deeper than it was 
before. If the transplanting can be done in 
a moist time, all the better; but if it must 
be done when the soil is dry, an abundant 
watering of the plants soon after setting will 
be of great service. All plants, when trans- 
planted, should have the soil well pressed 
around the roots. Celery, especially, needs 
attention to this “ firming,” as the gardeners 
term it; if this has been properly done, very 
few plants will fail ; still it is well to have a 
few plants in reserve, to supply any de- 
ficiencies that may occur in the rows, After 
the Celery is planted, there is nothing to be 
done to the crop for the next two months 
except to encourage the growth by frequent 
hoeing, which will remove such weeds as 
may start, and keep the soil light and open. 
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for many years. In those States where an 
annual drouth may be depended upon, irriga- 
tion is accepted as a matter of course, and jg 
. thing, give the attention to the plants classed | provided for. We have no doubt that, in the 
as “bulbs,” that they deserve. They pur- | near future, irrigation will be regarded ag q 
chase of the dealers in autumn, Hyacinths, | necessity in profitable gardening in all parts 
Jonquils, Narcissus, etc., with- | of the country, and those who soonest adopt 
out much regard to the kinds. | it will reap the greatest profit. In selecting 
The genus Narcissus, for ex- | anew. location for a market or a fruit gar- 
ample, in its several species and | den, the pessibilities of irrigating it should 
hybrids, offers a great variety of | be considered. In most established gardens, 
beautiful flowers, and is worthy | some method may be found for the intro- 
of special attention. Some of | duction of water, either from a stream not 
them make charming plants for far distant, or by establishing artificial reser- 

| 

| 


A Beautiful Narcissus, 
= ee 


Our flower growers do not, as a general 


forcing. What for example can | voirs. Asan example of what may be done, 
be more pleasing as a green-house | we give the experience of A. D. Lee, Linn 
decoration, than the old, though | Co., Kansas, with a plan from a sketch sent 
by no means common, Hoop-pet- | by him. Mr. L. says: ‘‘In order to procure 
ticoat Narcissus (Narcissus bulbo- | water for our stock, we built a dam across a 
codium)? <A pot containing half | little valley which drains a pasture of about 
a dozen of these little bulbs, | ten acres. White willows were planted to 
makes a bright spot in the green- | support the dam or embankment. The res- 
house, and one that retains its | ervoir covers about half an acre; the water, 
beauty for a longtime. Itisalso | which is about ten feet deep, remains per- 
excellent as a window plant; the | fectly clear all summer, and is well stocked 
bulbs are to be potted and kept in | with fish. Our garden, of about an acre of 
the cellar, until they form abun- | rick loam, is located just below the dam. 
dant roots; they may then be | Two canals, Nand S, are provided to carry | 
brought into the warmest and | off the water in case of an overflow. By e 
lightest place in the window, and | means of little gates at Nand S, these canals 
will soon show their bright and | can at any time be filled with water, which 
delicate flowers. Among the | may be guided between the rows as needed. 
species of Narcissus, the twocol- | The sketch shows the arrangement at a 
ored (N. bicolor), has long been a | glance. This garden, last summer, fairly 
favorite, and within a few years, | laughed at the drouth, which completely de- 
a variety called Horsfaldii, has | stroyed the garden crops in the county—such 
been introduced, which is far | lettuce, peas, beans, cabbages, etc.! We 
superior to the old form in size | went into winter quarters with the most 
and coloring. Having procured | luxuriant strawberry-bed I ever saw in any 
some bulbs last autumn, on ac- | State, while the plants of our neighbors were 
count of the great praise given it | nearly all destroyed by the drouth. I would 
in the European journals, we | not try to have a garden again without 
awaited its blooming this spring | water.” The experience of Mr. Lee accords 
with no little interest, and were | with that of all who have irrigated their 
not disappointed. The flower is,| gardens. Of course the great point is a sup- 
really fine; the engraving from | ply of water; and while all places will not 
one of these, shows the large size | allow of the construction of a reservoir like 
of itscrown. The petalsareofa | this, such localities are more common than 
rich creamy white, while the large and hand- | is generally supposed. In the absence of 
somely fringed or scollopped crown, is what | other supply of water, it may be raised from 
may be termed a bright lemon-color. We | a well by a pump operated by a windmill, 
have no doubt that this fine variety of Nar- | and stored in a wooden tank or in a cemented 
cissus will be a splendid plant for forcing, | cistern, made in elevated ground. In irriga- 
the large size of its flower especially com- | tion an abundant supply of water is given, 
mending it for this purpose. The foliage is | and the soil moistened toa great depth. The 
ample, but there is nothing peculiar about it. | nourishment thus given to the plants is not 
the only advantage to be derived from this 
method. Many of our most destructive in- 
sects pass a portion of their existence either 
in the larval or chrysalis state in the soil; its 
saturation by irrigation is one of the most 


Irrigation in the Garden. | 
- | 
| 


Every one who has thought about the mat- 
ter, is aware that the great necessity of our 
horticulture is irrigation. 
What fruit growers and 
vegetable raisers need more 
than anything else, is to be 
insured against loss from 
the severe drouths which, 
in our uncertain climate, 
may ruin their crops out- 
right, or so diminish them 
that they are unprofitable. 
Every strawberry grower 
of experience has known 
seasons in which adequate 
watering at the right time 
would have given him an 
abundant crop. The saving 
of asingle crop of strawberries will often war- | effective means of destroying them, and 
rant a considerable outlay for irrigating im- | this of itself would go far to pay the 
provements, which, when once made,will last | cost of arranging means of irrigation. 








PLAN OF AN IRRIGATED GARDEN. 
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Insect Enemies of the Currant and 
Gooseberry. 
> - 

Few are aware of the importance of the 
Currant and Gooseberry crop. In some lo- 
calities, not far from New York City, notably 
in Connecticut in one direction, and on the 
banks of the Hudson in another, large areas 


! 
| 
| 
| 


are devoted to these berries, especially to the | 


Currant. 


The Gooseberry, always of some | 


of the native kinds, is marketed green, while | 
the Currant, to some extent, marketed un- | 


ripe, is generally offered in the ripe, or 
fairly colored state. 


Currant has a great advantage over those | 


who send the Strawberry and Raspberry to 
market, in the fact thaf the fruit is not 


The grower of the | 


jarred by means of a forked stick, and the 
stick may be used to pass along just above 
the suspended worms, to bring them to the 
ground, where they may be crushed, This 
insect is a native, and the pupa as well as 
the moth and the larva are shown in fig. 1. 

When the Currant-worm is mentioned in 
the Eastern States, probably the Imported 
Currant-worm is referred to, as it is this 
which has proved to be the most serious 
pest to the Eastern Currant grower. It does 
its mischief in the larval or ‘‘ worm” state, 
but the perfect insect, igstead of being, as in 
the preceding, a moth, is a Saw-fly. The 
perfect insect is shown in fig. 2; the male, 
a, being much smaller, as well as unlike in 
appearance to the female, b. The larva is 


| shown in fig. 3, b representing the charac- 


readily perishable; if not sold to-day, it may | 


be to-morrow, and will keep, if need be, for 
several days. In some neighborhoods in 
Connecticut, the Currant has for many years 
been an important crop. As is usually the 
case, when a plant is grown largely in a 
locality, various insects find it out, and suc- 
cess in Currant culture largely depends upon 





Fig. 1.—THE GOOSEBERRY SPAN-WORM (Eufitchia ribearia). 


a successful war against insects. Growers 


] 


talk about the Currant-worm, while ento- | 


mologists recognize several, at least three, 
which attack the crop, either one of, which 
may be destructive in eastern or western 
localities. One of these insects, which, as it 
prefers the Gooseberry to the Currant, though 
it often attacks the latter, is the Gooseberry 
Span-worm (Hujitchia ribearia). This worm 
is the larval state of a small native moth. 
It was thought by Dr. Fitch, who first 
noticed it, to belong to the same genus with 


the European insect, and he described it as a | 


species of the same genus (Abraxas) ; but Dr. 
Packard, finding that it belonged to a differ- 
ent genus, has described it anew, and named 
it, in honor of its discoverer, Hufitchia 
ribearia. It differs from all other insects 
upon our Currants and Gooseberries, in being 
what is known as a ‘‘ Measuring” or ‘‘ Span- 
worm,” on account of its method of travel- 
ling by loops. When the worm is alarmed, 
it at once lets itself down by a thread, and 
hangs thus for awhile. This habit may be 
taken advantage of to destroy it while the 
worms are still young; the bushes may be 








teristic dots upon one of the rings, much 
enlarged. The eggs of this are laid by the 
insect, which comes out of the ground in 
early spring, upon the underside of the 
lowermost leaves of the bush, usually near 
the larger veins. The young worms, as soon 
as hatched, feed upon the leaves, riddling 
them with holes, and when full grown and 
about three-quarters of an 
inch long, drop to the 
ground, and under the 
fallen leaves, or just below 
the surface, they form 
cocoons, from which, in 
the course of a few weeks, 
the perfect insects appear, 
usually early in July, to 
lay eggs and repeat the 
same destructive round. 
Their second brood enters 
the pupa state, and remains 
in this condition until the 
following spring. This in- 
sect, when it has establish- 
ed itself, is most destruc- 
tive, and vere it not for an 
effective remedy, Currant 
culture would be almost 
impossible. Fortunately 
there is for this Currant- 
worm, and for all others 
that prey upon the leaves 
of the plants, a most effici- 
ent remedy in powdered 
White Hellebore. Some 
journals have mentioned the use of Hellebore, 
without specifying the kind. White Hellebore 
(Veratrum album) is the kind, and not Black 
Hellebore (Helleborus niger), which is a very 
different plant, and can not be substituted for 
the White. As poisoning the Colorado-beetle 
has become a regular part of potato culture, 
so the poisoning of the Currant-worms must 
be aregular thing in Currant and Gooseberry 
culture. It is a very common sight to see 
Currant bushes denuded of every leaf, and 
the half-grown fruit drying upon the naked 
bushes. This could have been prevented, no 
matter by which: of several insects it was 
caused, by the timely use of White Helle- 
bore. The powder, as sold at the drug stores, 
is greenish-yellow, and if accidentally taken 
into the nostrils, causes the most violent 
sneezing. Some advise the dusting of the 
powder upon the leaves, but this, aside from 
the inconvenience caused by its entering the 
nostrils, is not the best way to employ it. 
For several years we have used the follow- 
ing: Place a heaping tablespoonful of the 
powder in a bowl or basin that will hold a 
quart or more; gradually add to this, boiling 
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water, stirring constantly until every particle 
of the powder is thoroughly wetted, gradu- 
ally adding more water, and stirring untila 
quart or so has been added; turn this into a 
pailful of cold water, stir well, and apply to 
the bushes. The application may be made 
with any kind of garden engine or syringe, 





Fig. 2.—THE CURRANT WORM. FLY. 


or even with a watering-pot, the object being 
to thoroughly wet the leaves. If at the end 
of a week or less any worms are found to 
have escaped, a second application must be 
made. Rarely are more than two applica- 
tions needed; if a second brood appears, 
it should be treated in the same manner. 
But, ‘“‘Is not Hellebore poisonous?” will be 
asked. It is poisonous, but there is no dan- 
ger from this use of it. The rains will wash 
off all that may adhere to the berries; if 
there have been no rains, any of the powder 
adhering to the berries will be seen, and in 
preparing the currants for the table, such fruit 
will be rejected as soiled. 

Besides the insects that attack the leaves, 
there is a borer, also imported, which injures 
the stem. The parent insect, of the same 
genus as the Peach-borer, lays her eggs singly 
near a bud, and the young larva makes its 
way directly to the center of the stem, feed- 
ing on its pith and causing much injury. 
The diminished growth will show that there 
is trouble, even if the weakened stem does 





Fig, 3.—THE IMPORTED CURRANT WORM. 


not break away. In the fall pruning, all 
such stems may be readily detected, and 
should be cut off and burned. Some advise 
growing the currant bush in the form of a 
tree, with a single stem. Were it not for 
the borer it would be advisable to adopt this 
manner of training. When there is but one 
stem, the borer is quite sure to attack it soon- 
er or later, and make an end of the plant. 
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THE HOUSEROLD. 


&3> For other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket”’ pages. 
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Folding Table for Porch. 


Last summer we found our folding table on the 
kitchen porch, even more convenient than we an- 
ticipated when it was first put up. Various kinds 
of work, such as preparing vegetables and fruit, 

















Fig. 1.—THE TABLE IN POSITION. 


ironing, and the sometimes necessary scouring of 
tin things, can be done as well on a shady protected 
porch, as in the kitchen, and with much more com- 
fort, forit affords a pleasant retreat from the heat of 
the indispensable cooking stove. The table (fig. 1) is 
made of pine, 3 feet long, by 2% feet wide. The top 
is firmly fastened to the wall by two strong hinges. 
The support in front is nearly a foot wide, fastened 
on with a large hinge, so when the table is in use, it 
is under the top, and even with the front edge. 
When not in use, the table is hooked up against the 
house wall, as shown in figure:2, and is entirely out 
of the way. Such a table might also be found 
very convenient in 
a small kitchen, as 
it could be let down 
when any extra 
work required a 
second table, and 
be easily put back 
when not required. 
Any one who has 
not yet the desira- 
ble addition of a 
back porch to the house, will find a folding 
table put up against the side of the house near the 
kitchen door, if on the shaded side, very useful 
in pleasant weather. 














Fig. 2.—THE TABLE FOLDED. 





A Drink for the Harvest Field. 


One who travels in the sparsely settled portions 
of Northern Mexico, is quite sure to make the 
acquaintance of Pinole (pronounced Fte-no-lee). 
Those who go on long journeys on horseback, and 
herders of cattle, who may be weeks absent from 
their homes, are sure to have a supply of Pinole. 
It forms one of the principal rations of the Mexi- 
ean,soldiers on the frontier. The chief business 
of these is fighting Indians; they have no baggage- 
wagons, but each soldier carries his rations for 
many days upon his horse, and these are mainly 
sun-dried beef and Pinole. Having often found 
Pinole most acceptable on a long journey, it has 
occurred to us that it would be an excellent thing 
in the harvest field, or wherever a refreshing drink 
was required by those who need food rather than 
stimulants. It is often advised to use in the har- 
vest field oat-meal stirred in water, and this is no 
doubt good, but Pinole is better. But let us state 
what Pinole is. Indian corn is parched, not 
popped, but thoroughly roasted quite through, and 
in doing this it should be carefully stirred, so that 
it will become equally and but slightly browned. 
This is then ground about as fine as [ndian-meal, 
and mixed with sufficient sugar to suit the taste. 
It is usually flavored with cinnamon or other spices. 
When a tablespoonful of this Pinole is stirred in a 
cup of cold water, it is not only acceptable to the 
taste, but is really nutritious, and one can travel 
for a long time upon this alone. The corn is thor- 
oughly cooked, and is as useful a food as if made 





into bread. It is usually employed in this manner 
as a drink, but we have known it to be merely 
moistened, to make a sort of pudding, and eaten 
in that manner. One of the finest exhibitions of 
hospitality we ever met with was on the Mexican 
frontier. Seeing a cattle herder’s hut, we rode up 
to inquire the way ; the occupants of the hut, an 
old man and his old wife, were at dinner. They 
were squatted on the ground floor of the hut; 
their table service consisted solely of a gourd 
shell, in which some Pinole had been moistened, 
to make a sort of hasty pudding. There were no 
spoons, but they made use of their fingers, making 
alternate ‘‘grabs”’ at the moistened Pinole, and 
conveying it to their mouths. This was their whole 
meal, as it had been for several days, yet the 
heartiness with which we were asked to dismount 
and partake of the best they had, was most charm 
ing, and made an impression that many years has 
not removed. The experiment with Pinole can be 
easily tried. Corn should be slowly and carefully 
parched ; it may then be ground in a clean coffee- 
mill, if no other mill is at hand. We do not know 
the proportion of sugar, but that may be easily 
learned by experiment, and the same may be said 
of the spices. Pinole has the advantage over oat- 
meal used in making a drink, in the fact that it is 
thoroughly cooked and the more readily digestible. 


_ ieee 
Preserving Ice. 
> 


We are frequently asked to give directions for 
constructing a refrigerator for family use. Several 
of the refrigerators offered for sale are constructed 
upon correct principles, and are very economical 
in the use of ice. A home-made ice-box will 
answer every purpose. In constructing an ice-box, 
the first point is to shut out heat from without. 
To do this the box must be double, and the space 
between the outer and the inner box filled with 
some non-conducting material; this may be saw- 
dust,charcoal,dry tan-bark, or any similar substance, 
and this material must be kept dry. Here comes 
the chief difficulty in making a home-made refrig- 
erator: the inner box must be water-tight, and 
consequently lined with metal; zinc is the best. 
The size of the inner box having been fixed upon, 
make an outer box about four inches larger each 
way. The inner box should be lined with sheet- 
zinc, and have in the bottom an opening an inch in 
diameter, to which should be soldered a tube of 
the same material, 6 inches long, to carry off the 
drip from the melted ice. Two pieces of scant- 
ling should be placed on the bottom of the outer 
box, to hold the weight of the inner one, and pre- 
vent it from pressing upon the sawdust or other 
filling. A piece of coarse sponge placed in the 
tube at the bottom of the inner box, will allow the 
water to pass out, and prevent the warm air from 
entering. There should, of course, be ledges sol- 
dered at convenient places to the zinc lining, to 
allow of light wooden racks to be placed here ana 
there, to hold the food and other articles. The 








A HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR. 


best refrigerators, arranged for the most econom- 
ical use of ice, have a place for the ice at the top, 
but in a home-made affair, the ice may be placed 
in alarge lump at the bottom. In using an ice- 
chest, care must be taken to introduce no articles 
that by their strong odor will injure butter, cream, 





or milk, if these are placed within it. Fish and 
meats will give an unpleasant flavor to butter, 
Where ice is plenty, a temporary refrigerator for- 
such strong-smelling articles can be made by the 
use of a box or barrel, placing in it a lump of ice 
wrapped in a piece of carpet or a blanket, and 
putting in the articles by its side. 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables, 


American housekeepers are not aware of the 
great advantages they enjoy over their European 
cousins in the matter of canning. It is not many 
years since the representative of one of the leading 
London Journals, who was on a visit to this coun- 
try, found this one of the most interesting things 
that he noticed on his trip. Wherever he went he 
found the ladies of the household engaged in can- 
niug fruit—a thing fhen unknown in England. At 
his request we wrote an account of the matter in 
detail, which was published in his journal. The 
American housekeeper accepts canning as a part of 
the regular household routine, and it in a great 
measure takes the place of the old ‘* preserving ” 
time. To successfully put up fruits and vegetables, 
the great essential is glass jars, or cans, that are 
readily made air-tight. These are now supplied by 
manufacturers, several patterns of them, in a form 
so complete that there is little practical difference 
among them. The jars of the leading makers of 
the present day are well nigh perfect, and we 
do not know of any choice between them. 

Having the cans, or jars, the operation is simple. 
The fruit, whatever it may be, in asyrup just strong 
enough to properly sweeten it, is brought to the 
boiling point, and when the air has all been ex- 
pelled from it, it is at once placed in the jars, pre- 
viously warmed with hot water, and when these 
are well-filled, the cover is screwed down tight. 
Good jars, well filled with boiling fruit, and prompt- 
ly covered by screwing down the caps, will insure 
success. Many years ago, when canning was notso 
general as it is now, we showed how any common 
wide-mouthed bottle could be used, but at present, 
jars made for the purpose are so cheap, that it is 
not necessary to resort to any make-shifts. Among 
the first things to be put up in this manner is Rhu- 
barb. This, as shown in April last, p. 168, can be 
yeadily canned, and green Gooseberries may be 
treated in the same manner. Strawberries and 
Raspberries come next, and are better preserved in 
the same manner than by any other, but these, es- 
pecially the Strawberry, while vastly better when 
preserved thus than in any other manner, come far 
short of retaining their original flavor. Peaches 
are easily preserved thus, and are nearly perfect, 
as are pears, especially the Bartlett, apples and 
quinces. One who has put up the quince in this 
manner, will never preserve it according to the old 
pound for pound method. All the highly flavored 
apples, preserved by canning, make a finer apple 
sauce than can be produced in any other manner, 
The usual process is, to cook the fruit, of whatever 
kind, in a syrup made with four ounces of sugar, 
to a pint of water. When the fruit is cooked ten- 
der, transfer it at once to the jar, and add the 
syrup to fill up every crevice, if there are bubbles 
of air, aid them to escape, by the use of a spoon; 
see that the jar is solid full of fruit and syrup, and 
up to the top, before the cap is screwed on. While 
fruits are easily preserved in the family, vegetables 
are more difficult. We have many inquiries about 
preserving green peas, green corn, and tomatoes. 
Those who make a business of canning, find green 
peas and green corn among the most difficult things 
topreserve. They can only be put up in tin cans by 
long boiling processes, not practicable in families. 
If any of our readers have found a method by 
which either corn or peas can be preserved by any 
process practicable in the family, we ask them to 
communicate it, for the benefit of others. Last 
autumn we made an experiment with tomatoes. 
Thoroughly ripe fruit was cooked as for the table, 
omitting butter and all other seasoning, and put 
up in ordinary fruit jars. About 3 out of 12 
failed, but those which succeeded were vastly 
better than the tomatoes purchased in tin cans. 
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Cleanliness is the great essential. Our life is 
passive during the hours of sleep, but our breath- 
ing goes on constantly, and the demand for pure 
air in sleeping rooms is very important. There 
should always be communication with the outside 
air, and in warm weather, the doors and windows 
may all be wide open. If currents of air can sweep 
through the rooms in the day time (or in the night 
without endangering the sleepers), so much the 
better. The bad air that originates in sleeping 
rooms—the waste substance that escapes from 
human bodies, by the lungs and skin—settles and 
clings about the carpets, curtains, bedding and 
clothing, tainting them with decomposing, and 
it may be, poisonous matter, unless a constant 
cleansing process is carried on by plentiful airing, 
and the action of light, especially sunshine: The 
room should contain as little drapery as possible. 
Rugs are better than carpets, and no heavy curtains 


should be used. The bed should not be made up | 


after using, until the bedding has been well aired, 
and the more it can be exposed to bright sunshine, 
and out-door breezes, the better. The room 
should be kept as free as possible from all odors. 
The night clothing should be well aired during the 
day, and all the day clothing be placed at night 
where it will get aired before it is again worn. 

Sleeping rooms are often much crowded. It 
would be well, could each, when old enough, have 
a private room and a clean bed apiece. A great 
gaip in health would result from this arrangement. 
In our present state of poverty, we can only insist 
that no more than two ought to occupy the same 
bed. It is an outrage on infancy to wedge a baby 
in between two grown-up people. Much injury is 
done to the health and to the morals of children, 
by the crowded sleeping arrangements in families. 
The practice is now becoming quite common among 
careful people, where there are several young chil- 
dren, for the parents to divide the care of the little 
ones, the mother taking the youngest in her bed, 
and the father attending to the next to the young- 
est, and to others if there is need, It seems a pity 
that the man of the house should be broken of his 
rest, but it is quite as bad a thing to have the 
children’s mother made sick and nervous from 
lack of sleep, and excess of care. With attention 
to the laws of health, especially in regard to food 
and air, there need be little suffering from broken 
rest, as healthy children sleep soundly and quietly, 
and need little care. 





A Neat and Handy Catch-All. 


> 

This little Catch-all is to be hung in a sitting- 
room or bed-room, to hold the little trimmings and 
scraps of waste paper, which make such an untidy 
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Fig. 1.—oneE OF THE “ RINGS.” 


litter if left around loose. The rings are crocheted 
from wrapping cord, and the bag is made of blue 
or red cashmere. For the rings, first make four 
chain stitches, join, and over these make fifteen 
stitches in double crochet (see fig. 1); each ring is 
made separately, and when fifteen are finished, they 


| are sewed together with strong thread, so that 











the stitches do not show on the right side, 
in the shape shown in figure 2. A_ similar 
half diamond is made for the other side. Cut of 
pasteboard two pieces, the size of the rings after 
being sewed together, and cover each on both 
sides with cashmere. To these pieces sew a puff 





Fig. 2.—THE CATCH-ALL COMPLETE. 


four inches wide, and long enough to allow for 
gathering. A piece of the cashmere, five inches 
wide, is sewed around the top. The upper edge is 
turned down to make a hem an inch deep. A sec- 
ond row of stitching is put an eighth of an inch 
above the first, to make a casing in which is run a 
colored cord fora draw string. The bag is hung 
up by the cord which is knotted together, and the 
knot drawn into the casing. Oka k. 





Juvenile Love Affairs. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
segs 
Yesterday afternoon a young girl aged fifteen, 
coming out from a public school near here, was 
confronted by her jealous lover aged sixteen, who 
attempted to shoot her, because he thought she 
liked some other boy better than himself. Failing 
in this attempt, he blew out his own brains. In 
this morning’s paper, I find a similar story told of 
an equally youthful couple in some southern city. 


_ It strikes me that ‘‘ Juvenile Love Affairs” is a 


very practical subject for parents to consider. 
Thereis some great lack in early home training, 
back of follies and crimes like these. Foolish read- 
ing has much to do with these failures, and for 
that, parents and teachers are responsible. They 
should cultivate in children a taste for good read- 
ing, and then carefully supply the demand. 

Those who leave this important part of education 
to chance, can have no reasonable hope that their 
children will escape serious harm and “disgrace. 
Children whose minds are fed habitually upon stor- 
ies, get a weak mental digestion, and have no in- 
clination for instructive books. From childish 
stories of a sensational kind, they go naturally to 
novels, and poor novels are very much more abun- 
dant than good ones. It seems to me really best 
that no novels at all should be read by boys and 
girls under sixteen. Webster defines the word nov 
el, as I use it here: ‘* A fictitious tale or narrative, 
intended to exhibit the operation of the passions, 
and particularly of love.’? There are fictitious 
stories of considerable length, that can not properly 
be called novels. Who would apply that name to 
the ‘‘Rolla’’ books, the ‘Prudy”’ series, or to 
Miss. Edgeworth’s and Miss. Olcott’s Juvenile 
books? ‘‘Love stories about murder,” defines 
popularly the class objected to. 

A parent who has to forbid novels to his or her 
children has reason to feel ashamed, for it implies 
a previous failure of duty. The first duty is to see 
that a taste for wholesome reading is developed in 





the child. Read to it when very young, interesting 
facts of natural science or history. A very little at 
a time, made very simple and plain, and given if 
possible when the mind craves food—when the 
child asks ‘‘ Why?” or “ How?” I.often wonder 
whether the readers of the American Agriculturist 
appreciate the value of the “ Doctor’s Talks.” It 
is hardly possible to say too much in their praise. 
Most writers for children go on the supposition 
that all facts must be rolled in a sugar coating of 
fancy (or fairy stuff), to be acceptable to the young, 
but my own experience leads to a different belief. 

But good stories have their use, and I have often 
searched for them, feeling serious need of their 
help in training my children. This is the help I 
wish them to render; to aid in developing moral 
character, in raising one’s standard of manners, 
serving as a.sort of antidote for the effects of un- 
avoidable association with persons of poor breed- 
ing, or low moral tone. Good biography is still 
better. If good juvenile stories lead on naturally 
to a moderate use of the best class of fiction, there 
is no necessity for prohibition. MNovel-reading us- 
ually has a weakening rather than an elevating ef- 
fect upon character, and love stories stimulate an 
unhealthy sensationalism. 

Are children to be kept in ignorance concerning 
the “ grand passion ?” Ihopenot. I hope they will 
learn something of it in the most natural and 
wholesome way—as exemplified in the life of their 
parents ; not in any silly ostentatious manner, but 
in the genuine regard shown by each for the other’s 
happiness. Children should never hear love spoken 
of as a light matter, but they should grow up with 
a realization that the proper choice of a husband 
or wife, is something that demands the full exer- 
cise of the reason and practical judgment, as 
well as the warm sanction of the heart. They 
should be taught, by the habitual judgment of 
their parents and friends, when such matters are 
talked about, that a choice ‘“‘for better or for 
worse,’’ of a life companion, demands the exercise 
of mature powers, and can not properly be made 
in school days. 

“In school days!’ That brings to mind the 
sweet story told by our bachelor poet, Whittier. 
Indeed I was just going to mention. this genuine 
little love affair, or warm friendship of children. 
Hardly any warm-hearted boy or girl escapes some 
experience (usually brief), of the kind, but the less 
said about it the better. If silly people do not 
meddle, and if the boy or girl makes mamma a ju- 
dicious confidant, no harm is done. Often the 
dream is unduly broken, sometimes the fascina- 
tion developes into a pleasant lasting friendship, 
and occasionally it grows gradually into the happy 
love of a life-time. I have had sweet artless con- 
fessions made to me by very young children. Sym- 
pathy should not be withheld on occasion of any 
frank confidences, but a mutual liking of a little 
boy and girl, should neither be joked about, nor 
treated too seriously. Sentimentalism is always 
unhealthy, and its best antidote, is activity in prac- 
tical matters. I never like the pairing off of little 
boys and girls. Let them study and play and work 
together, and be good faithful friends, if mutually 
attracted on any reasonable basis of friendship, but 
beaux and lovers do not belong naturally to child- 
hood and early youth. Children’s parties usually 
do much more harm than good. The whole Valen- 
tine business seems to me decidedly unwholesome, 
and I am amazed to learn that Valentine boxes 
have lately been introduced into some of our pub- 
lic schools, on the 14th of February, for the con- 
venience and encouragement of youthful pairs, who 
wish to exchange those silly (however pretty), 
tokens of insincere love. I do not believe that sin- 
cere and sensible lovers resort to such expressions 
now-a-days. Another more common custom in our 
schools has a tendency in the same wrong direc- 
tion—the choosing by ballot of the handsomest 
girl for the May Queen. Great growths of vanity 
and of envy are sometimes the results of this unnec- 
essary performance. As‘parents and teachers and 
friends of the coming men and women, let us en- 
courage only those things that tend to promote 
the various virtues, and to increase true happiness. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 


> 


Throughout the summer, and over a large part of the 
country, there may be found in meadows and pastures, 
and along the road-sides, a plant of which a portion is 
shown in fig. 1. The plant is about afoot high, and 
hears at the top a broad cluster of bright yellow flowers. 


Fig. 1.—A FLOWER CLUSTER OF ST. JOHN’S WORT. 


If you ask the farmer about the plant. he will no doubt 
tell you that it is “St John’s Wort,” or if he does not 
happen to know it by name, he will tell you that itis a 
plant that he would like to get rid of, as it is a weed. 
It came from Europe, and is now widely scattered, not 
only in this country, but in Canada. It was given its 
name in the times when people believed in witches, and 
this plant was hung at the doors of houses on the eve of 
St. John’s Day (June 24th), to keep away evi) spirits. 
You will recollect that, in May, we started our talks 
about plants 
With the Buttercup. 

You can find plenty of Buttercups now, and I wish you 
to compare that flower with this of the St. John’s Wort. 





Fig. 2.—PARTS OF A ST. JOHN’S WORT FLOWER. 


If the Buttercup itself is not at hand, you can turn to 
fig. 1,in May, but it is always better to have the real 
thing, to examine with your own eyes. A drawing, no 
matter how truthful, shows the flower as it was seen by 
another person’s eyes. Recollect that the Buttercup 
was shown to have a green, leafy calyx, a bright yellow 
coroWa, and within these, the most important parte of 
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' petals, somewhat differently shaped. 











The Flower of the Pea 

wes taken to show how the parts of the flower could 
differ in shape, and while of the same number as in the 
Buttercup, the flower had a very different appearance. 
In June, other differences in the flower were shown, and 
now, in this St. John’s Wort, I wish you to notice still 
others. You find that the flower of this has, like that 
of the Buttercup, a calyx of 5 sepals, and a corolla of 5 
When you come 
to the stamens, you find a great differ- 
ence; while there are many in the But- 
tercup, and all are separate from one 
another, the stamens in St. John’s Wort 
are in clusters, stuck together as it were 
at their lower parts (filaments), to form 
three (rarely five) little bunches. You 
can see these clusters more distinctly in 
the flower thanin the engraving. Still 
another difference is to be seen in the 
center of the flower. The Buttercup has 
a great many pistils, all separate ; in 
St. John’s Wort, there is 

But a Single Pistil, 
with three spreading styles. If you cut 
this pistil open, you will find its lower 
part, or ovary, has three parts, as if it 
were made by the growing together of 
three pistils. In figure 2 the parts of the 
flowers are shown much enlarged; @ 
gives the shape of one of the petals: 0 
is a flower cut through lengthwise, and 
shows the interior of the pistil; cisa 
separate cluster of stamens, while d is a 
cross-section of a bud, showing its differ- 
ent parts. We have already made use of 
the pea, to show the shape of its petals, 
and I now wish you to look at its stamens, 
Pull off the petals one by one, carefully, 
and you will find 10 stamens, with their 
stalks, filaments, for more than half-way 
from their lower ends, united to form a 
sort of sheath or tube, while at their up- 
per ends they are all separate. If you 
look sharply, you will see that this state- 
ment is not quite correct, for one stamen 
is not joined with the rest, and while 9 
stamens are joined, one remains sepa- 
rate, as in fig. 3. In other flowers you 
may find all the stamens joined in various 
ways. I-spea« of the different parts of 
the flower as united or growing together. 
This does not mean that the stamens were once separate 
and afterwards grown together, but that parts, in 
their uses the same, are in some plants separate, and in 
others united. These differences are no doubt of use to 
the plant, though we can not always see how. The 
great charm in studying plants, and animals also, is not 
merely to find out their names, but to see the same gen- 
eral plan running through a vast number of forms, and 
to trace out this planinthe most unlike objects. We 
have heretofore looked especially at the flower; but, 
while we have St. John’s Wort in hand, we will notice 
something about the leaves. You will observe that in 
this plant the leaves are in pairs, and opposite one an- 
other upon the stem, while the leaves upon the stem of 
the Buttercup are not so placed, but cach leaf is by itself, 
and the next one is higher up, and on the opposite side 
of the stem, oralternating with one another. The leaves 
of the Buttercup are (mostly) much divided and cut, while 
those in the St. John’s Wort are entire, the edges being 
withoutany division. If you hold ateaf of the St. John’s 
Wort up té the light, it will appear as if it were pricked 
with a great many minute holes, as seen in a leaf of the 
real size at the right of figure 1; these apparent holes 
are little places containing a minute quantity of an oil, 
and similar dots are found in many other leaves....1 
have taken the Buttercup asa 





Pattern-flower, or Starting Point 


from which you could learn about other flowers. There 
are some flowers so very unlike the Buttercup that it is 
at first sight difficult to trace any resemblance—the 
flowers of the grasses for example. 1 have met with in- 
telligent persons who, never having thought of the mat- 
ter, were surprised at being told that grasses had flowers. 
The grasses (which means all the grains, including In- 
dian Corn, Sorghum and Broom Corn) are certainly those 
the flowers of which 


Every Farmer’s Boy and Girl 


should wish to know about, for these flowers are the 
very beginning of their father’s prosperity—indeed the 
source of the wealth of the nation—for are not the 
grasses and the grains the very foundation of our na- 
tional success? Let us then try to learn something 
about these important plante. It may seem difficult at 
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first sight, but as you come nearer to them the difficulties 
will disappear—at least I will try to make the matter 
plain. What I said last month about the flowers of the 
Willow, will help you to understand the flowers of the 
grasses. If you will look back to last month and review 
; that Talk, you will see that we may part with the corolla 
| of our Buttercup, and still have a good flower; that the 
| calyx may also go, but as long as stamens and pistils 
| were left, the flower would produce seeds ; and after all, 
} 
| 


that, as in the Willow, the stamens and pistils might be 
reduced in number to one or two, and these even placed 
in separate flowers. You will recollect that the Willow 
flowers consist of either two stamens (fig. 2, June) placed 
in a leafy scale, ora single 
pistil (fg. 3, June) in a 
similar scale. The Wil- 
low helps you to under- 
stand grass flowers, as it 
shows that the calyx and 
corolla, the showy parts 
| of the flower, may be absent, small leafy scales sery- 
ing in theirplace. To apply this knowledge to grasses 
let us tuke one of the most common, as well as one of 
the most useful of grasses, 





8.—STAMENS OF THE PEA. 


| A head of Timothy, 


| This at first sight appears to be only a lot of green chafi 
| crowded upon a stem. Now if you gently break off 
some of this chaff, or carefully take it off with a knife, 
you will find the separate green bits to be like fig. 4, 
which is somewhat enlarged. If you have a hand mag- 
nifier, or one of the small American Agriculturist Micro- 
scopes, you can with a little pains separate this and see 
that it consists of two pieces of chaff, a, b, and you will 
find within two much smaller and very delicate parts, c,d, 
fig.5. Within these inner parts, if you take the grass at the 
right time, will be found three stamens, ¢, and a pistil, 
the two hairy styles of which are 5 
shown coming out of c,d. This is a 
very simple grass-flower, but all of 
those which seem more complicated 
are but repetitions of these. It iscon- 
venient to have names for these parts; 
the outer pair, a, b, are called glumes, 
and the inner pair, ¢, d, are palets. The 
stamens and pistils you learned some- 
thing about in the Buttercup. In 4. PART OF THE 
grasses, the stamens are generally GRASS FLOWER. 
three, with large anthers, which are 
| hung by the middle to very long slender filaments. 
There is one pistil with (usually) two long slender, 
hairy styles. The giumes you will notice lap over 





| 





| one another a little ; one is outside of the other, and is 


known as the dower, and the other as the upper giume, 
and the two palets are also lower and upper. 


— >a 
About Botanical Names. 


Some people thoughtlessly ridicule these, and others 
think them very hard to remember, although they use 
them daily. Now Botanists give two names to a plant; 
one shows the kind, or genus, to which it belongs, the 
other the species. A genus isa collection of plants that 
agree in certain points. The Oak genus has many spe- 
cies, but they ali agree in certain points, especially in 
bearing acorns. The species, such as black, white, live. 
and other oaks, differ in the size and shape of the 
acorns, of the leaves, and in other matters. In naming 
the plants, names are used 
that are recognized all over 
the civilized world. Thus, 
Quercus is the ancient name 
for Oak, while the species is 
indicated by another name 
following it; the Quercus 
alba, is White-oak, Quercus 
virens, the Live-oak, aba and 
vtrens being Latin names 
for ‘white’? and ‘‘live,” 
or “living.” It is very im- 
portant to hnve such names, 
as common names are very 
uncertain 1nd vary greatly. 
We use Geranium, Magnolia, 
and a host of other botanical 
names without finding them 
difficult, because we have no 
other terms for these plants. 
Now our St.John’s Wort (see 
Doctor's Talks) is Hyperi- 
cum. The name of the genus, 
or generic name, is a very old one, used by the ancient 
Greeks for the plant, and its meaning is not known. But 
there are many Hypericums, and the one we have been 
talking about is called Hypericum perforatum, because 
the dots in the leaves make them appear as if they were 
perforated—or full of little holes. When the meaning 
of the names is understood, much of the difficulty ceases. 





Fig. 5.—FLOWERS OF 
A GRASS. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 


I'm in the earth but not the sand, 
In the water, not the land, 
I’m in the men but not the boys, 
In the trinkets, not the toys, — 
I’m in the ocean but not the ship, 
In the passage, not the trip, 
I’m in the house but not the lot, 
In the dinner, not the pot, 
I’m in the ore, but not the mint, 
In the picture, not the tint, 
I’m in the gate but not the latch, 
In the garden, not the patch, 
I’m in the face but not the hand, 
In the table, not the stand, 
I’m in the head but not the hair, 
In the pretty, not the fair, 
I’m in verse but not the song, 
In the meeting, not the ——. 
rs. Mayo. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
A nympth of Crete, 
An Athenian princess, 
One of the nine Muses, 
A celebrated god of antiquity, 
A deity of the Rgy ptians, 
Certain inferior deities, 
One of the Argonauts, 
A king of Thrace, 
A sign of the zodiac, 
A divinity of the Romans, 
A queen of Lydia, 
A goddess of woods and groves 
A famous archer, 
The first king of Arcadia, 
One of the Oceanides, 
A son of Somnus, 
One of the Pleaides, 
One of the most ancient gods, 
A son of Jupiter and Europa, 
The goddess of sensual pleasures, 
A king of Argos, 
A votary of the Muses, 
The initials give a line of Cowper. 
Mrs. Mayo. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 28 letters :— 
My 12, 24, 16, 8, is often seen in a parlor. 
My 21, 2, 25, 19, 27, is a residence. 
My 1, 11, 26, 13, is the produce of a foreign tree. 
My 15, 18, 14, 9, 23, is seen in winter but not in sum- 
mer. 
My 23, 7, 4, 22, 6, 10, 13, is pretty to look at, but pain- 
ful to handle. ° 
My 5, 17, 3, was the ruin of man. 
My 20, 28. is & pronoun. 
My whole is an adage suiting the present times. 


———— 





Answers to Puzzles in the May Number. 


PatcHworK.—1. Mash. 2. Maroon. 3. List. 4. Lie. 
5. Lea. 6. Layman. ' 
DisLocaTion.—Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.—204)9,736,154(47, 726. 
Key, GREY CLOAKS. 

Puzz.E.—LOVE. 

NuMeEricaL Eniemas.—1. Contentment. 
and Perseverance. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WorD.— 

THEM 
HOME 
EMMA 
MEAN 

RayMine Pvzz_E.— ; 

Little Johnny the dancing bears wanted to see, 
But said it would cost him a d—i—m—e. 

Cross Worp.—Gingham. 

METAGRAM.—Caper, in which may be found: 1. Ape. 
2. Carp. 3. Pea. 4. Pear. 5. Rape. 6. Acre. 7,8. Cap, 
Cape, 9. Crape. 10. Ear. 11,12. Pace, Race. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17. Rap, Reap, Pare, Care, Are. 

Hippen Anmmats.—1. Tiger. 2. Shrew. 3. Leopard. 
4. Mole. 5. Mastiff. 6. Ape. % Tapir. 8. Beaver. 

TRANSITIONS.—Bare, bate, bite. 2. Sour, pour, poor, 
poop, prop, drop. °3. Park, part, pert, peat, peal, veal. 


2. Patience 


4. Curd, cure, core, corn, coin, chin, thin, then, when, 
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Illustrated Rebus 491,.—Hidden words for all 
to study out and reflect upon. 


AMERICAN AGRI 








whey. 5. Leaf, deaf, delf, dell, well, will, wile, wine, 
vine. 6. Rail, roil, toil, toll, told, toad, road. 
Har SQuaRE.— ADDITIONS AND TRANSPO- 


FULTON SITIONS. 
UNION 1. Chips — Physic. 2. 
LIEN Lap—Opal. 3. Noon—On- 
TON) ‘ion. 4. Bear—Sabre. 
ON 
N 

ILLUSTRATED ReEsus, No. 490. — Little minds are 

caught with trifles. 
ee 


‘The Owl Family at Home. 


‘* Birds of a feather flock together,”’ but young birds 
that are not old enough to have feathers are often in- 
clined to get away from each other. The artist has given 
us here an inside view of the interior life of a family of 
pretty brown owls. The father and mother owl have, 
with great care, brought the family of little owls to that 
time in life when the temptation is strong to leave the 
home nest, and seek their fortunes in the outer world. 


They see the old parent birds fly away with so much 
grace, that it seems to them an easy matter to lift their 
wings and glide away. Just what has been the day’s 
disaster, we do not know, but it is evident that some- 
thing unusual has occurred, ard the parent owls are 
giving the little ones some looks, if not words of re- 
proof. It may be that the boldest of them has scram- 
bled over the edge of the rough nest, and trying to fly, 
has fallen headlong to the ground below. Perhaps this 





rapid descent has diminished the number, and there is, 
8o-to-speak, a vacant chair in the owl-home to-night. 
Whatever may have been the trouble, itis quite certain 
that the father owlis laying down some parental law, 





breast may be heavy with a deep sorrow, is not silent— 
and all together, it is an eventful evening at the home of 
the brown owls in the deep dark woods. 


The Fourth of July. | 


My young friend “‘H. B. D.,’’ asks me to say | 
something about the Fourth of July. His letter | 
may be taken to ask: shall we celebrate the 4th ?— | 
and how? The first part of his question, I can ans- 
wer by saying—yes, by all means ; the other, the 
‘how,’ is more difficult. Every boy feels that on 
the Fourth day of July, he must ‘‘ do something,” 
that somehow this day must be different from any 
other day, and many a boy thinks that on this day, 
of all others, he must make a noise. Many begin | 
early in the year to lay by their money to be ex- 
pended in fire-crackers, and other things that will 
make a noise on the 4th. I well recollect how on 
the night. before the 4th we used to collect al] our | 
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| 
which, if heeded, will make the life of the little ones | 
more secure and happy. The mother, whose feathered | 
| 
| 
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noise-making affairs; crackers, small cannon, and 
even the blacksmith’s ‘anvils, the holes in which 
could be used to fire off gun-powder, and make a 
noise. I also remember that, when after a noisy 
night on the 8rd of July, we were very tired ou the 
4th of the same month. Now, in full sympathy 
with every boy who wishes to “ celebrate,’’ and 
with a full recollection of some very tiresome cele- 
brations, I would say a word to my young friends, 
and that is: whatever else you may do, take it easy. 
Celebrate by all means. Make a noise, the biggest 
noise of the whole year, if you can do no better— 
but can’t you do better? Let us look at this 4th of 
July matter, and ask : Ger, 
Why do We Celebrate the 4th of July 
any more than any other day? I wonder how many 
of those boys who have been for nearly a year, 
saving up their money for the purpose of buying 





“ 
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things that will bang and fizz on the 4th, ever 

thought of the “‘ why and wherefore’’ of the mat- 

ter. If they are told that making a noise is not the 

best way, they will ask, and they havea right to ask : 
How Shall We Celebrate ? 

Now I wish to say that I believe in the 4th of 
July, and I would have every boy regard it as the 
day of days (save Christmas) in all the year, and I * 
would have bang and fizz from end to end of this 
broad country, if we can do nothing better to 
mark the day, and when J say that I should not 
feel quite right if I had not made some kind of a 
‘bang ’’ on the 4th, I know that you will understand 
that I have not forgotten that I was once a boy. I 
only wish for not less of a celebration, but for a 
more marked and general one. I wonder how many 
of those boys who have been looking forward to 
the coming 4th, and have been saving up their 
money for things that make a noise, have ever con- 
sidered the question propounded above, ‘‘ Why do 
we celebrate ?’? Now would it not be the very 
best thing for sensible youngsters, as we take all 
ours to be, to devote the coming holiday to this 
question. Some of you may know that it is the 
anniversary of 

‘¢*The Declaration of Independence,”’ 
but what does that mean? Now I would suggest 
that on the coming 4th, make as much noise as you 
please, but give a part of the day to the important 
question—Why do we celebrate ? 
How Shall We Do This ? 

A good way will be to have a picnic, that will bring 
together all the youngsters in the neighborhood, in 
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some pleasant spot, and then let one boy read the 
“Declaration of Independence,’’ that document 
which was the cause of all the celebrations. Make 
sure that whatever else you do, this ‘‘ Declaration ”’ 
is read and listened to; then sing the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,’ ‘‘Red White and Blue,” and other 
patriotic songs. This done, make as much noise, 
and beas lively as you please, but always, every 
year, on the 4th of July, so long as you live, read or 
hear read, that grand old document, the “ Declara- 
tion of Independence.’’ Now for the evening; 
many spend a sum for Roman Candles, Rockets, 
and other fireworks. I would suggest as 


Better than fireworks, 


the paper Chinese lanterns. These, with the can- 
dies, cost but little, as compared with fireworks, 
and when hung on the piazza at night, and in the 
trees about the house, make a most pleasing il- 
jumination, which is enjoyable for hours, while fire- 
works make a fizz and a noise, and are over at 
once. Boys often make a great mistake in begin- 
ning their celebration too early—often at midnight 
on the 3rd, and when night comes on the 4th, 
they are quite too tired to enjoy anything. This 


A FOURTH OF JULY SCENE 





IN A LARGE CITY .—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


more frequently happens in towns and cities, thanin | chaps find some place in a side street, or one where 
the country. The boys in alarge city are to be pitied | 
on the 4th of July, those at Jeast who have but | 
very little money, and are unable to go off on some | 


of the many excursions provided on that day. 
There are in every city, large numbers of boys who 
do not seem to belong any where in particular, who 
black shoes, sell papers, carry parcels, and work at 
all sorts of odd jobs. These boys have the same 
idea of the 4th of July that other boys have, that 
is that they must “ celebrate’’ it, and that means 
in doing something that they can not do on other 
days; they usually manage to save a few coppers 
in advance to be expended on that day. Now that 
the police are strict in preventing the firing of 
crackers, pistols, etc., on the streets, these young- 
sters are deprived of a large share of their fun. 
What is the 4th of July without fire-crackers, or 
something that will make a noise? They learn some- 
how, and very early, that the 4th of July must be 
celebrated, and that in their minds means to shoot 
off something. If they cannot shoot with a “bang,”’ 
they do the next best thing, and shoot without the 


| 


“bang,’’ and it isa great harvest day for the big lazy | 
fellows who keep thestreet target galleries. These ™ ure to the coming of the 4th of July, Taz Doctor. 


a new building is going up, and put up their tar- 
gets; at these the boys can shoot with spring guns, 
which throw a sort of dart with a steel point. 
The crowds that sometimes gather around these 
targets are not always of boys, for many others 
watch these rifle matches, as the engraving of 
sucha street scene shows. The boy and girl at the 
left-hand interest us more than do any othersin the 
picture. The little girl is evidently trying to per- 
suade her brother not to spend his money so fool- 
ishly. She does not appear to have much success, 
as the boy looks like one who, on this day at least, 
is bound to declare his “Independence.” Hot pave- 
ments, crowded streets, shooting a mock gun at a 
target. It is the best the little fellows can do—but 
they are in their way celebrating this memorable 
day. You who can show your patriotism in the open 
country, and in pleasanter methods, should not 
look unkindly on these little fellows, but be glad 
that among boys every where, this day is remem/ 
bered ; let us hope that they may learn why it is 
remembered. It will be a bad day for this coun- 
try when its boys do not look forward with pleas- 
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To Sascema= We: cannot say more to parents than this 

—That if they will buy for their children shoes with the 

black tip on them they will reduce their shoe 

pills one-half, while at the same time they add to the beauty 
of the shoe, even the finest. 





Don’T BUY ensilage or feed cutters till you see The New 
York Plow Co.’s “ Cycle” Cutter, 55 Beekman St. Proceed- 
ings of Ensilage Congress, 30cts. Far-South Seed Corn,$2bu. 





THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price £10, a free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist” would not publish this ad- 
vertise ment. CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


“From the Workroom to 
the Wearer.” 


6 Shirts 
for $6. 


I have extraordinary facili- 
ties for making Fine Shirts at a 
remarkably low figure, which 
will prove | verfect in fit,and wear as well, if not better, 
than many pe which higher prices are paid. The bodies 
are made of Wamsutta Muslin, and with reinforced 
tronts. The bosoms are made of fine Irish linen, three- “Rly; 3 
and shield-shaped. The trimmings are all fine linen. 

okes and sleeves are double-stitched. Sleeves and backs 
oars facings. All senms are double-stitched or 
elled. 


A Better Shirt Cannot be Made at Any Price, 


A sample Shirt will be sent by mail on receipt of One 
Dollar and 15 cents to pay postage. State size of collar 
worn. 

Samples of material and rules for self-measurement will 
be sent free. Address, 


Cc. R. QUINBY, 
(Custom Dept.) Pleasantville, N. Y. 














WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEST Ma- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 

manship, simplicity of design and ee of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintaine their mahufactare, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultura! Engi 


of the world. Descriptive Ciretlars sent on appl enn 
Mention this paper. 





ITWANS FOUNTAIN POMP) .For Washing Windows, Care 
riages, etc., Protects Buildings 


ane >] WRITMANS EOUNTAIN PUMP 









Insects, Potato Bugs, and 
Canker Worms, Valuable to 
Horse Owners. Can be used in 
any Position. Send for large 
Illustrated C ircular, 5 

TMAN, 


Patentee and ye a 
Providence, R. I. 





éé : 
VICTOR” One-Horse Crain Drills. 
(3 and 5-Hoed), 
for sowing Wheat 
between Standing 
Corn, or Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Rice, etc., in fallow 
ground. Can be ad- 
justed also to drill 
Corn for ensilage 
purposes. (Send for 
circulars). 
Manufactured by 


EWALD OVER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WiJORNO 
Pa eeestos S 


Liquid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured for structural pur- 
poses. Theyare sold by U. S. Standard gallon measure, 
and although they command a higher price than any other 
paints, a saving of 25 to 88 per cent of customary outlay can 
be effected by their use, in consequence of their wonderful 
covering properties and superior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country 
are painted with these paints, among others the U. 8. Capi- 
tol at Washington, the Metropolitan Railroad of New York, 
the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, as well as thonsands 
of the better classes of dwellings everywhere. 

Our new Pamphlet “ Structural Decoration,” with illus- 
trations of elegant dwellings, and other extensive struc- 
tures decorated with these paints, describing colors and 
trimmings used, with samples of thirty-two newest shades 
for dwellings sent free by mail. 

We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 


also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 


(2 Be Sure and get the GENUINE, which are 
mauufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MFG C0, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boiler Covering, Mill Boards, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 

(2 Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free by mail. 
We have already given a favorable report upon these 
paints, and a year’s additional wear confirms the opinion 
formerly expressed. To meet the demand caused by new 
styles in decoration, the H. W. Johns Co. have brought 
out a variety of “fashionable” shades which will allow 
every style of outside and inside decoration to be done 
with these, that is possible with common b paints. —American 

4griculturist, April, 1881. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











The Best in - World 


—IS THE — 





 . ise ENGINE 


With or ow Reversing Gear. i% 18 and16 
rse Power. Built 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 











SHARPEN YOUR OWN LAWN MOWER 


a “Challenge” 
a Mower SHARP 
ENER. Simple, cheap, 
durable, and adjustable to 
any machine made. 

For sale by all Hardware 
and Agricultural -Imple- 
ment Dealers, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.15, by 
the manufacturers. 


THE CHALLENGE 


MANUF’C CO., 
Plainfield, N. J. 








TO a DE Ris or _poevent 
FERMENTO- 
Po TION. 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impeir the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human 
SEND 35 cts. fora earn le, soewasted free; su’ cent ro 
=. tT and, suff oun Obs vee 8 Bbi eid 'P. 
charges, or $1. re 
lower in oaer quantities. —? 
W. ZINSSER & Co., 197 William St., New York. 
| RRC RR eR 














WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


teFor several years we have furnished the 
‘Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 


ae by patient and scientific chemical re- 





search we have improved in several a and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Colorthe Buttermilk. it 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 


Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


tar nd, v while jem ay - oil, is so compound- 

— that it is it to b rancid. 
BEWARE of al ‘tghittenn, and of all 

<< ef colors, for they are liable to become ¢ 
rancid and spoil the butter. 

tariIf you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense, aad (46) 
“ WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


(See last month’s advertisement.) 


Send 3-cent stamp se Illustrated Circular to 
A. M. HALSTE D. Box 100, Rye, N. Y. 























MANUFAGTUR til) 
jo THE  MMIGAN BASKET FACTORY 9 : 
A.W. L LS: & Co. 


ST- JOSEPH, MICH. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. 











; The two most_val- X VERGENNES 


2 uable fruits of re- 3 
“ cent introduction. > 





= canandsigua, N.Y. > 
MUOUTEH’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


is the best in the market. Send 10c. for “ Practical Hints to 
Beekeepers.” CHAS. F. nore Cincinnati, O. 


FAY 'S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made ‘algo into car = and 
rugs. Samples and Catalogue 

W. H. FAY, Camden, N: J. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a fers an ac! 
ractical road-vehic 18 an ac- 
nowledged fact, and the thou- 

sands in daily use are constantly 

increasing in numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for plea- 
= or health is far superior to 
other out-door sport. The 
ari of riding is easily atoeee, 
and A the ercise is_ recom- 














dical profes- 
sion as a m renewing 
health aoe prone it bri 


into action almost every muscle 
of the ly Send 8c. stamp for 
24- illustrated catalogue,, 
conta ining T ceeenas | and 
informat 

THE E POP WF’G C 

No. 597 Washington B-- 








oston, Mass. 
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TURNIP SEED. 


All grown from carefully selected Roots. 


The following varieties will 
be mailed post-paid nese re- 
om t of price aflixed: mode 

vite Dutch, Waite Strapl 
ph vod Strapleaf, Cow-horn, 
Improved American Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yeliow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound. 
Prices for larger quantities to 





S dealers, either in bulk or packets for retail- 
ing, will be given upon application. 15 cts. per pound may 
be deducted when ordered by express. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


DEATH to POTATO-BEETLES 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. 


. A sure exterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 

t isan impalpable powder, combining fertilizing pro 
erties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs in t 4 
various stages of growth; at the same time the ill errecte, of 
Paris Green, or danger from having it around in quan- 
tities, are lessened. Cattle or swine are not likely to touch 
it. Many iarge oe ers are now using it exclusively, 
and find it cheaper and more convenient to apply than any 
other insecticide in market, in addition to avoiding the 
trouble and danger of mixing oe ) substances. 


ages of 5 Ibs., 30 ets. ; 10 Ibs., Den 15 Tbs., 75 cts. Cannot 
be sent by mail. Descriptive circulars mailed to applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
General Agents for the Manufacturer, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 








STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
Fine Pot-grown Plants, ready after July 25th. If 
lanted early, will produce a good crop next year. 
New Descriptive riced Catalogue, containing full 
cultural directions, mailed free. Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


-_|_________—___ 
MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


—BY THE— 


ORIGINATOR. 


Parties wishing to obtain plants direct from the Origin- 
ator, either wholesale or retail, will now have an oppor- 
tunity. Pot-grown plants middle of July. Send stamp for 
special circular. 5B TEY, Manchester, N. J. 







READY JUNE 15. 


B Million 


CELERY, 
CABBAGE & CAULIFLOWER 


PLANTS 


All of our own raising, in splendid condition, and at 
very low rates. Price List, including Instructions for 
Culture, and list of Seasonable Seeds, sent free. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 

















MANCHESTER 


The one great STRAWBERRY for home use or 
market. Productive as Crescent. Perfect form. Bright 
color. Firm andgood flavor. Colored plate shows one foot 
of row in full jremioe. Sent free with Catalogue of this and 
other best sorts. Bidwell, Finch and Mt. Vernonin POTS 
or eaete plewtes now will fruit next June. Manchester 
in full fruiting at “Elm Fruit Farm,” ist to 10th of July. 
Souhegan, the new early Black Cap, ripe one week later. 
Do not fail to visit us if you are interested in the best fruits. 


HALE BROTHERS, So. Glastonbury, Conn. 





POT-GROWN 


MANCHESTER 


S 
STRAWBERRY. 

Also insets Queen, Primo, Bidwell, Finch’s Pro. 

Shirts, Gypsy, Mt. Vernon, andall the leading varie. 

ties, both new and old. Send for Pamphlet, giving honest 

descriptions and illustrations, free. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


Strawberries, 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


and if peantnd in July and Au oe wilt 

givea fine crop next June. ell 

ronal Ly Krmertag 0 | in the a. 

een, Manchester, Jer- 

sey Queen, sey @necn, and: by cholte, novelties, s ecialties, and 
with them are combined the most liberal offers ever made 


to the public. Send stamp for D ‘ 
Address, P escriptive Catalogue 


“aaa EPLROE. 


ANY QUANTITY OF 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 


At lowest prices. Full assortment of varieties. 
J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


30c. per 100. (75c. by mail.) $2.00 per 1,000. $15.00 for 10,000. 


CELERY PLANTS 82 227) BoP Ming 


Circular of instructions free. 
GEO. S. WALES, Rochester, New York. 
FOR INSECTS. 
a gut Closn Tobacco Dust, 2 (two) cents per lb. In 
J. S. MOLINS, 273 Pearl Street, New York. 














ee ea STORE 23%", 


Tri 
Ca is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
2 . = — LY can Good Vegetables be obtained 











Founded 1784— = ‘cultivation. Ask yours epee for theme Se ns sealed 
packages, or dro: No us a postal card for prices and Catalogu 
AVID LANORETH & SONS, 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





has been substantiated beyond all question. 
g "They are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS GROWN IN POTS. 


See my circular. Ready soon. Send for it NOW. 
GEO. S. WALES, Rochester, New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


BESS and newest varieties grown in pots forSummer 
and Fall ge 2 Bidwell, Manchester, Seneca 
ueen, Primo, Jersey Queen, Finch’s Prolific, 
and other choice sorts. Plants grown to order at lowest 
rates. Send a list of varieties wanted, ry get priced, 
stating number of each kind wanted. Adare 

IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, emnent ueen, and other new varieties a 
Strawberry Plants. All the leading standard varieties. 
Srer nin Pots. Also Fay’s Prolific Red Currant. Send 
for’Catalogue. 


JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 
STRAWBERRY HULLER. .2y 73%).2 cts- 


A. 8. BUNKER, Lawrence, nes 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Ishall offer in months of June and July, an unusually 
laree _—— of or rooted od plants of following varieties 
of Cabbage: Premium Fotler’s Drumhead, 
Large Late Flat Dutch, W fechamant, We aim to send out 
saly ae plants as are large enough to a re yyy 4 

$2,005 in lots of 5,000 or Ae 1, 
SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE Lots, BO. Orders pay- 
able at Plymouth, Pa. 

Address, M. GARRAHAN, 
Kingston, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED for Crider’s Patent 

















Adjustable Fruit Picker. The best in the 
— Secure territory. Send for circular. Ad- 
dress, H. M. CRIDER, York, Pa. 


ELE, Peters 
Al LAR Y and expenses for selling choice mureety 0c 5 
no ex ine needed. EW-EN( 
NURSERI CHASE BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 


LLIME FOR AGRICULTU- 
RAL pe POSES, in 
SHE at $5.00 . -. . cars or vessel. 

H. BOCK, Crisfield, Maryland. 





The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 











(l 


WE SUARANTEE Sn: every ‘one who plants LAN or cultiy ates the soil shall be interested | in ur NE 


LOGUE of the P. 
It is a beautiful descriptive work 4 sixteen pages, FREE 
and we will ALSO GUAR ANT 


EE that any tool you_may select shall be firs 
and exactly as feet lag Then why notsend now? S.L.ALLEN & CO. 127 & 129 Catharine St. ,Philadelphia 


Ww 

Jr.FARM and GARDEN IM IPLEMENTS. 
L. — us pened Own and neighbors’ names; 
t-class in construction and finish; 


NEW CROP TURNIP SEEDS. 


Warranted strictly fresh and genuine, Purple Top Flat, 
White Flat, Red Top Globe, White Egg, Golden Ball, 7c per 
Ib. by mail post- ai White Globe, Large Cow Horn, el- 
low Aberdeen, mber Globe, Improv ed Ruta Buga, 0c per 
lb., postpaid. Customers ordering by freight or express can 
deduct 1 cents per pound from these prices. Seed Buck. 
wheat, Millet, Hungarian, Golden or German Millet at low 
prices. Send for Catalogue. JOHN y ST 

Seedsmen, 1114 Sarkot Ste Philadelphia, Pa, 


TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED! 


True American Purple Top, White Flat Dutch, White and 
Yellow Ruta Baga, and all ie ed varieties, at 50 cts. Ib, 
16 cts. added, if sent by mail. (Special prices for large 
quantities.) 

C. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, 133 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 
ready. wit be sent Free to all applicants, ‘and to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees, 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N.J. 


Best Market Pear. 


Trees, Vines, Strawberry Plants 
for Summer and Fall Planting. Also 
now ready to ship a fine lot of Jersey 
Red Pigs. Catalogues free. 
J. 8S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full —_ tive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. | 200-206 Randolph St 














John Saul’s Catalogue of New, 
Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1882. 


Will be ready in February, witha coloref plate. It is full 
in really good and beautiful pat, New Dracenas, New 
Crotons, New Roses, New Pelargoni ums, &¢., with a rich 
collection of Fine F oliage and other Plants, well grown and 
at low prices; Free to all my customers, to others 10 cts., or 
a Plain copy free. 

Catalogues of Roses, § Seeds, Fruit trees, Orchids, &c., free. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


THE PEACH TREE! 





A 32-page pamphlet de- 
scriptive of treatment 


remarkably successful in New England and localities 
=~ th Aer yellows; by mail 50c. Sold only by the 
author, 


R. lt. FLETCHER, Nurseryman, Ayer, Mass. 
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FOLLOW 


CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. 


NATURE. 


Which uses GROUND LIMESTONE in making the Soil. Every Farmer can prepare his own Fertilizer with an 
ordinary Horse-power by using 


FOSTER’S COMBINED CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER. 


This machine takes a lump of limestone or any other mineral 3 to 5 
inches square, and crushes it and pulverizes it at one motion to any 
required fineness without the use of burr stones or rollers. 


Farmers drill it or sow it just as it comes from the machine. 


years’ trial, ground Raw Limestone has been found to be worth 
hree times as much as Burnt Lime, and with this machine it does 
not cost one-half as much to make. While Phosphate, Bone Dust and 
other Fertilizers must be renewed every one or two years, 7 actual 


trial Ground Raw Limestone Will last four years. B, 
LIME you destroy 40 per cent of carbonic acid, which is 


FOOD. An analysis of the Virgin Soil Blue Grass —. Kentucky, 

ime, 0,319 phosphoric acid, or in other wor 
m UND RAW LIM 

as Phosphates or Bone Dust in making good lands. Any farm hand 

can run the machine. It is remarkably SIMPLE and DURA 


shows 2,464 carbonate of 


1 
Nature uses EIGHT TIMES as much GROUN 





After six 


urnin: 
LAN 


8, 
ESTONE wT ses 





and is ready to attach to any kind of power as we ship it. ‘The same machine answers for making macadam for Roads and 
Ballast for Railroads, by simply changing Dies. ONE, THREE and FIVE-HORSE-POWER, Price $190, $390, and 


$570. Address, 





A IRON TURBINE 
sy) WIND ENCINE. 
a 






eS 
Can’ 







YOY A \ STRONG. 
Pew non tune \ DURABLE, 
pyar] Wortp. 


. T ), 
ae BUCKEYE Force PUMP 
a" NEVER FREEZES in WINTER. 
ns MANUFACTURED BY 
Se MAST, FOOS & CO., 
=S SPRINGFIELD, 0. 

&Z Send for Price-List and Circulars. 





HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL, 


VICTORIOUS AT 

Phila.,1876—Paris, 1878 
S 25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
a To any other Windmill Made. 

17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 

83,500,000 worth now in Use. 

Send for Catalogue **A.’? 


U. 8, Wind Engine & Pump (o, 


Batavia, Ill. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
formation regarding the miil free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 
THE 


WINDMILL 
NOL 
THE BEST IN USE. 
_Write for descrip- 
tive catalozue A 
H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
LL ET 
iy, OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
‘ —————= We manufacture the Old Reliable Stover 


= Wind Mill, for bamping and grinding pur- 
poses. Also O. E. Winger’s novel and im- 


























proved double feed grinders, — by 
‘pumping Wind Mills, and by any other power. 
Also geared Wind Mills for running Machinery. 
\j Write for catalogue and — 
E. B. WINGER, Freeport, Ill., U.S. A. 





THE UNION HORSE-POWER. 
"hae WITH LEVEL TREAD 


Descriptive 

e Largest track (7 ‘n.) wheels 
— No Hods,andChijied Bearings 
Guaranteed _ to produce 
‘ more power with less ele- 

vation than any other. 

Also manufacturers of the 
ABMGRIST MILL, 
) {iimax Feed Cutters, 
HRESHERS, CLEANERS, &c. 


=asW. 1. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


aed = 
For pamphlets describ- 4 
ing the great Allonas ~*~ 
Clover Hulling Attachment 



















write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO, Mansfield. O, 


TOTTEN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Only Makers. 


ENSILAGE. 
Ross Giant & Little Giant Cutters, 





‘For ensitace atl Large Stock Raisers, 


Of Immense Size, Weight, Strength, and Capacity. Guaran- 


teed to give satisfaction, and to be superior toall. Send for 
Circularsto KE. W. ROSS & 0s; Fulton, N. Y. 








CHURCH’S 
HayElevator & Carrier. 


BEST in use for Mowing Away Hay in e 

barns or stacking, being adapted for either = 

urpose. Has no equal for Simplicity, Durabili- 

yand good work. The track is self adjusting 

ond is casily = up. Send for descriptive circular and spe- 

= terms for introduction to E. L. CHURCH, Manufacturer, 
rvard, McHenry County, Illinois. 





JUV A SRUCZY 








OF MERIP 
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STHAM BNGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 
Coepepene best for all pur 
poses—simple, -strong, and du~ 
rable. Also Horse Pow= 

ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
Mitxis, Gins, PRESSES ip 
AND MACHINERY goner= 1G 
ally. Inquiries prompely © 
answered. 

» VerticalEngines, with 
Ww wheels, ae men < 





m ent, oones cal - — 

™ ~ comple every dee gia /. 

“" tail, bes and”. ( 7» 

ie cheapest Vert- ( 
ical in the 


a ig. 
[\y-2ready for 







AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, — 
‘Wad for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa 


Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence. 








Is the only general purpose wire fence in use, be a. 
Strong NetWork without Barbs. It will Canes q 
pigs, sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ver 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covere 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in eve 
respect. We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itselt 
into favor. The Se ic ates, made of wrought- 
irup pipe and steel wire, dety all competition in neatness, 
strength and durability. e also make the best and cheap- 
est All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate. 
Also cheapest and neatest All Iron and Stee ire 
Ornamental Fence. For Prices and Particulars ask 
Hardware Dealers or address the Manufacturers, 


ICK BROS. 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


every where will- 

ing to earn 85 

: : to $1.0 per day, 

selling our new braid ver Mou ite Wire 

Clothes-Line, warranted to last a life-time. Pleases 

at sight. Sells readily at almost every house. 

Agents continually reporting grand success. Counties 
reserved. Terms and les free. Address, 

GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadeiphis, Pa 


CHAMPION 
2 IRON FENCE CO. 


% KENTON, OHIO. 
The most extensive Railing Works 
in the United States. 






























Ll 


h Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 
tennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
field, IIL, and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 
the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 
Send for [llustrated Catalogue (75 pages). 


CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


Its success is without parallel. 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on wheels. 
No side draft. Without an equal. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
South nd, Ind. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE FIBRE C0. 
IMPROVED MACHINE. 
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FLAX & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA. 


Great Impediment Removed from Flax and Hemp in the 
United States, by the Machine of the American Vegetable 
Fibre Co. Each of the Awards above named was accom- 

anied by the warmest spproval of the Jauges examining 
he Invention. The speed of its action and the complete- 
ness of its work, surprises all wit he d 
on coarse hand labor, which destroyed our trade for nearly 
50 years, is now removed by the substitution of this most 
ingenious Machine, which will fill the dreary gap between 
the cultivation and manufacture of these and similar Fibres, 
and thus restore to us the long lost “Golden Fleece.” Jllus- 
trated Ay ogy giving full particulars, sent by mail on 
application to American Vegetable Fibre Co. 


JOS. F. DUNTON, Manager, 








213 South Front 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears - 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Complete Novels and Other Works, 
2% Cts. Each. 


We have just published, in neat pamphlet form, hand- 
somely illustrated and printed from large clear type on fine 
paper, Ten Valuable Works by ten of the greatest 
authors in the world, all of which we will send by mail post- 
paid to any address upon receipt of Only 25 Cents in 
postage ——. Each is complete and unabridged. The 
itles are as follows: 1. The Lady of the Lake, a ro- 
mance in verse, by Sir Walter Scott; 2, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales for the Young, the best collection of fairy sto- 
ries ever published; 8, David Hunt, 4 novel, by Mrs. Ann 
S. Stephens; 4, Reaping the Whirlwind, 2 novel, 7 
Mary Cecil Hay; 5, Dudley Carleon, a novel, by Miss M. 
E. Braddon ; 6 Essica; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE HEAD- 
LANDS, a novel, by Etta W. Pierce; 7, A 
a novel, by the author of “Dora uy 
Fate, 2 novel, by Mrs. Alexander; 9, Sister Rose, a 
novel, by Wilkie Collins; 10, Anne, a novel, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Remember, we will send all the above by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of only Twenty-five cents in postage 
stamps. Was there ever such a chance for getting so much 
for so little aon before? Twenty-five cents invested in 
this way now will furnish enjoyment for the whole family 
for months to come, to say nothing of the valuable infor- 
mation you will derive from them. Just think of it—Ten 
Valuable Works for 25 Cents! Don’t miss the chance! 
Send for them, and if you can conscientiously say that you 
are not perfectly satisfied, we will refund your money and 
make you a present of them! Not Jess than the entire list 
of ten wiil be sold. For $1.00 we will send Five 
Sets; therefore by showing this advertisement and getting 
four of your neighbors to buy one set each, you can get 
your own set free. As to our reliability, we refer to any 
newspaper publisher in New York, and to the Commercial 
Agencies, as we have been long established and are well- 
DOWD. Ar uM. LUPTON, Publish 

. e u sher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Quick Mails :Fast Express 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, B Y L ETTER CARPETS 
—-. —FROM— COTTONS 

y ENS, FLANNELS 
maces, ~~ JORDAN, MARSH & CO se 
UNSERWAAR ? ” stack gene 
UPHOLSTERY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., LADIES’ Tis 


DRESS GOODs, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. despatch. 


SAMPLES promptly 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy-=- 
ing in person. 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


executed with the most scrupulous care and 


















FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOops 

SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Send for our 





forwarded. ORDERS 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets, 





CALIFORNIA DESCRIBED. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE SAN FRAN- 
ISCO MornInG Cay have issued in book form, 
under the title of “ California as It Is,” the fullest and most 
faithful description of the Golden State yet printed. Each 
county is written up by the editor of a leading newspaper 
resident therein, while articles on special productions are 
written by prominent persons engaged in the arerametice 
of the fruit, etc., treated on by the writer. The book 1s the 
product of —— authors, and meets with the unqualified 
endorsement of a]l newspapers and residents of California. 


It consists of 210 pages, and contains a lithographed map-« 


of California and Nevada, showing every town and railroad 
station in either State. The book can be had at all book- 
stores in the United States, or by remitting the S. F. CALL 
Co., San Francisco, at the low price of fifty cents. Trade 
supplied by the American News Company, New York City, 
at_a liberal discount. 

THE WEEKLY CALL, an eight page newspaper, together 
with a copy of “California as It Is,” will be sent to any ad- 
dress in tne United States or Canada one year for $1.50. Ad- 
dress S. F. CALL Co., 525 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 





OVER 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri- 
ees. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish. 
~~ oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &q. 

orrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 





5 . ° 
TURKISH “2625 ist hot 
table is supplied with the best kinds of 

BATH 
HOTEL, 


food, healthfully prepared. The house 
is noted for its pheasant parlors, and the 
cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. 
It has just been refitted, and the prices 
are moderate. Connected with the 
house are Turkish Baths, etc., etc. 
Send for circular. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Proprietor. 








2 ALYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. —& 


Will send id toany address their J” 
searacosues(« 























Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
glass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because it does 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur= 
face over the axle, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two.of any other make. Answers as well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Plaiiters, Carriages, Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. CUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroleum. Sold by all dealers. 
t@ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free. 


MICA MANUFACTURINGCO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York. 
356 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
31 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 























4sAMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Exact Definition, Proper Spelling & True Pronunciation 


To which is appended an enormous amount of Most Useful and Very valuable 
information of incalcuable worth to every class, viz : 


THE NEW 


——WITH THE—— 


}) BANKERS, DOCTORS, LAND LORDS 
|) MERCHANTS | MINISTERS, | FARMERS, 
NGusH | LAWYERS STUDENTS, MECHANICS, 


LANG VAGE 





As well as people of no Special Calling. 

Among the Multifarious Contents of this incomparable and comprehensive 
Volume will be found concise, Important and correct Articles upon Chronology, 
Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture, Names, History, Insolvent, Interest and Lan 
] Laws of the different States and Territories of the Union, Census Returns, Show- 

ing Debt, Population, Manufactures, Production and Wealth of the United 
States, Ancient Mythology, etc., etc. In truth it is 
The Very Essence of more than 100 Volumes, 

RELATING TO EVERY BRANCH OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

As Laws, History, Arts, Science, Finance, Commerce, Geography, and the 
World’s History; making an unrivalled Ready Reference Library for Readers, 
= Workers, Thinkers, and Writers. A new condensation of universal knowledge 

Hi ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One copy of the ** New American Dictionary’’ seut post paid, on 
receipt of One Dollars Six copies, Five Dollars. Get five of your friends 
to send with you and you will have your own book free. Send Money by Regis- 
tered Letter or Post Office Money Order. THE BEST BooK OuT FOR AGENTS. 
World Manufacturing Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


_ From The NEW YORK TRIBUNE, MAY 24th, 1882. 

The World Manufacturing Co. has often given a great dea 
for a very little money, but in this instance it has surpassed 
itself. THE NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY is at once @ 
great Dictionary, an epitome of Historical, Statistical and 
Geographical information, and, in short, a Ready Refer- 
ence Book of General Knowledge. Our readers will find tt 
an education of itself. 


Potato Bus | © ND ON “p U RP [FE Potato Bug 


Poison. Poison. 


Ge" If nearest dealer has not gotit, write to HEMINGWAY°S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) P. 0, 
Box 990, No, 90 Water Street, New York, who wili send prices and testimonials. 
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 Gast-iron Field Rollers 


IN TWO SECTIONS 
30 inches in diameter. 
No. 1 size, 9 ft. long over 
all; weight 1300 Ibs. 
No. 2 size, 7 feet nee 
over all; weight 110 : 
Ibs. No farmer can, 

afford to do_ without 
one. In turning, one 
section rolls forward, 
the other backward.. &} 
No tearing up of the = 
soil. Address, 


DICKEY & PEASE, pene er sor "Toda, Wis 

These fine Land Rollers are more expensive than 
common ones, but they are by far the cheapest 
for the farmer. 








Our 10-Horse Spark-Arresting Threshing 
ngine has cut 10,000 feet pine lumber in ten hours. 
Will burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue “S.” 

B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 


Box 843. Corning, N. Y. 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not oneever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
Every Engine complete ready to 
use a8 soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price 








Horse-Pow er.... 8240.0 
4% -. 280.06 
6% se ‘6 ; 55. 
= 8% ‘ ‘“ 4 

















Nlustrated Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & 50., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


ITHACA 
Portable Engine. 


STRONC, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Write for prices, addressing the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating-Valve 


| STEAM ENGINES. 


W One-third less Machin- 
ery than Others. Best 
Engine for farm an 
dairy purposes. 

Tress, 
West Point Ene 
gine and | Machine 


West Point » Pa. 

















Sl wireccinse SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ | Hlectric Soa) 
any grocer; ous fromench wiaw icture of oo 
Fogy ead Mrs. Enterprise, van us, with full 
—s and oy and we will send you ‘free of all 
xpense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet. Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and — by first-class music houses at the 


followi rices 

= NSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltenn (Kunster Leben,) op 316, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Senn) Waldteufet 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, — op. 23, Kolli ~ 75 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, Kru 


Pirates of Penzance, (laineters,) e e D’ Albert 
Sirens Waltzes, . . . - Waldteufel 75 { 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, . . . - Suppe100 | 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . . . Audran 1 00 
Trovatore, Potpourri, e ° ° - Verdi % 


op.93, Wilson 60 


Night on the Water, Idyl, 
« op.68, Lange 60 


Rustling Leaves, 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), 


Sullivan 83 

Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) Audran 40 
When I am Near The ey (Ei ven and German words), Ait 40 
Who's at my W _— ° “ Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, ° . . . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest He: art, . e . e Sullivan 35 
Life’s Best Hopes, e e Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) Archer 35 
Sleep while the Soft Brening | Breezes, 4 part Song,)Bishop 385 
In the Gloaming, ° Harrison 30 
Only be True, . . . . Vickers 85 
Uaioe the Eaves, . . ° . Winner 35 

4 ree Lunch Cadets, . . Sousa 85 





If the music selected Parmer ies just $1, send —_ 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. Tf in ex 
of SL, postage stamps may ne enclosed for such amen 
make this liberal offer because we desire to 
eaves a ‘present sufliciently large to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long, enough to 
now just how good it is. If, — 1, they con 
tinue use the soap for gone — 
If they only use the fifteen b: a antler the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall 1 lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name ison each wrapper. Name this paper. 
box of this Soap contains sixty bars. y lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Nosy, 
fing - —_ = y the poo of $4.50. This Soap 
and _- - os asked to buy a 


pes article, but one you use eek. 

1165 SB. Fourth St. 
cL |. CRAGIN & CO. Philadelphia. 
| RE  A  e RENAR BT CI NEI 
WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 
New Edition, 118,000 Words, 
(3000 more than any other English Dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the — 
in any other Dict'y,) alsocontainsa Biograph= 

ical Dictio giving brief important fac _ 

concerning over 9700 note rsons. 
Recommended by State Supt’s of Education in 

36 States, and by §O College Presidents. 

G. &C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 











COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers, 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field, Ohio, at a ing prices: 

3 Horse’ Power. 
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5, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 


These Engines fully guaranteed in every 
respect. Address COMMON SENSE E 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. — 


Ear STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, YATSE Vv 
HORSE, or HAND P OWE. 
ossessing great rs ty 
durability. Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new I]lustrated Cat- 
} alogue. Address 


ESTATE OF 
EDW. HARRISON, 


New och Conn, 


















Carpenter Saws 


Or Or any other kind, ™ can file yourself with our New 
fine so that it will cut Better eg iver. Neo 
tooth will atl remain of equal size and shap Sen 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any y part of the “onited ‘Seatee 
Illustrated Mireulare free. 


E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxford, Pa. 
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g Feat PROSPECT. 

5 ing MACHINERY 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 
mended in an y'’ Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo:ked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Beso Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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ZIMMERMAN 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATOR. 


MADE OF GALVANIZED IRON, 
OVER 14,000 IN USE. 


THE STANDARD, AND ONLY GALVANIZED IRON EVAPORATOR MADE. 


Patented March 26, 1867; May 18, 1875, July 12, 1877; May 2, 1882. 
Our Dryer embodies correct and scientific principles. It is economical, compact, portable, durable, 
and absolutely fire-proof. Its products are unsurpassed for beauty and quality. 4 Sizes made. 
Advice and Instructions for Drying, Bleaching. Packing, and Marketing the products given on ap- 
plication. Active Canvassers Wanted. Circulars sent free by addressing. 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 














containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions awhich we throw into smailer 
type ana condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


In justice to the majority of our sub= 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 


| cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
| numbers containing what is wanted. 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri-= 
culturist,*?? containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the * Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 


| Ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 


| thus: One having sent 5 


subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 





It is well to always run one’s eye over the adver- 
tising pages of this Journal, and see what is offered, by 
whom, etc., as a source of information. There are usual- 


| ly new and valuable implements, and other things worthy 





of attention, while no vile or quack medical nostrums are 
present to disgust the old, or deceive or allure the young. 
No man is admitted if there is not good reason for be- 
lieving that he has both the ability and intention to do 
what his advertisement promises. The Editors have full 
veto power over every advertisement offered, and they 
exclude the advertisements of every party whom they 
would not themselves patronize, if wanting the articles 
offered. ("When corresponding with any of these ad- 
vertisers, sending for their circulars, catalogues, etc., it 
is well to inform them that you are a reader of this Jour- 
nal. They will know what you expect (and what we ex 
pect) of them in the way of prompt and fair treatment. 


Lime with Muck.—Newly-slaked lime is an 
excellent thing for composting with muck. The vege- 
table matter of the muck is decomposed by-the caustic 
action of the lime, and made soluble, and thereby avail- 
able as plant-food. There has been a good deal said of 
late in favor of ground limestone as a fertilizer. On 
most soils it is of very little use, and in its good effects 
in the compost heap is not to be compared with the 
fresh-burned lime. It may be said here that it is a good 
time to get out a supply of muck during the summer 
months, when the beds are dry. 





Pond Water.—Every farm animal should be pro- 
vided with an abundance of pure water. Smail ponds, 
sloughs and spring holes are not fit to furnish water to 
any kind of domestic animal. If a slough must exist in 
a pasture, it should be fenced in, and thus remove the 
temptation for swine and cattle to drink from it. More 
animals die from diseases induced by filthy water than 
is generally supposed. A running spring, with clean 
surroundings, is a most valuable feature upon a farm. 
Other sources of water are a never-failing well, then 
come the well-kept cistern, the running brook, the 
lake, and the large pond. 





Camellia Cuttings in Water.—Placing the 
cuttings in bottles of water has long been the popular 
method of propagating the Oleander. This method 
answers well for some other hard-wooded plants. A 
writer in arecent number of the ‘‘ Revue Horticole” 
gives an account of his success with the Camellia, treat- 
ed in the same manner. He takes cuttings of the 
growth of the previous season with three or four buds, 
places them in bottles of rain-water on a tan-bed, and 
covers with a hand-glass. 

Artichokes.—"R. C. T.”"—We do not as 2 rule 
answer those who donot care to give their names—y¢cu 
give neither name nor State—But we vary from our rule, 
as others will be interested when we say that we suppose 
that the Artichoke about which you inquire, is a variety 
of the Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus.) Sev- 
eral varieties are in cultivation, and that called the “ Bra- 
zilian,”’ is short and round, and much to be preferred to 
the old kind, with long and slender tubers. There is no 
danger that “the plant may become a pest,” so long as 
you have any pigs. As to where they can be had—it be- 
longs to those who have them for sale to say. 
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Portulaca—Purslane—Pussley. 


i 
A correspondent asks us to say something about 


‘‘Pussley,’”? but as he does not indicate what he © 


would have us say about it, we suppose he has ref- 
erence to it asa weed. The plant is known overa 
large portion of the country as “ Pussley,” which 
is evidently an abbreviation or corruption of the 
English name, ‘‘ Purslane.’”? The plant is known 
in Europe in cultivation and not as with us, as a 
weed. The derivation of the English name is by 
no means clear, some regarding the origin to be 
from porcellana, a sea-shell, the same from which 
the fine earthen ware gets its name; while others 
think the name derived from porcella, a diminutive 
of porcus, a pig, probably in allusion to its greedi- 
ness in feeding. The botanical name Portulaca is 
ancient and its derivation is unknown. Our com- 
mon Purslane (P. oleracea) is probably a native of 
the warmer parts of both hemispheres. Over a 
large part of this country it has become thoroughly 
established as a weed, and we have seen it growing 
on the far western plains as if it were a native. It 
makes but little show early in the season, but in 
the hot days of July and August it grows with as- 
tonishing rapidity. An inconspicuous seedling 
will, if left undisturbed, in a few days form a 
spreading mat a foot or more across. It is a gross 
feeder and of course a weed to be exterminated. 
It is very tenacious of life, and if the root is merely 
cut off, the plants will make new ones; hence in 
hoeing in the garden or the corn-field, the plants 
should be always turned over. While its presence 
shows slovenly culture it is not a very obstinate 
weed. When it is cut up by the hoe, only a part 
of the work is done ; it should be raked up and fed 
to the pigs, who are very fond of it, else the plant, 
apparently dead, will have sufficient vitality to en- 
able it to ripen its seeds. The plant has given rise 
to two proverbial sayings : ‘‘As mean as Pussley,”’ 
and, as applied to a slovenly gardener: ‘‘ He lets 
the Pussley get ahead of him.’’ While the plant 
in this gountry is only regarded as a weed, in Eu- 
rope it has a place among garden vegetables, the 
seeds being offered in the catalogues in several va- 
rieties, differing in the color of the stems, and the 
works on gardening give directions as to its cul- 
ture. Wedo not need to cultivate it in this country, 
but in neglecting it altogether we let a very excel- 
lent pot-herb go to waste. The succulent and ten- 
der stems if cooked and dressed in the same manner 
as spinach, form a most excellent substitute for 
that vegetable, and one that is always to be had in 
the hottest weather. Those who are fond of greens 
should try ‘‘ Pussley.” 





° The Turnip Crop. 


No crop makes better returns for labor bestowed . 


than turnips. The seed may be sowed any time 
from the first of June throughout August, in many 
localities below the isothermal of say the north 
line of Connecticut. It may be sowed broadcast, 
in drills or rows, or as a “‘ cattle crop,’’ among corn ; 
or turnips may be used to seed to grass with, sow- 
ing both the turnip and grass seed about August 
1st. For turnips alone the preparation of the 
ground is simple. It needs good plowing and har- 
rowing if in fair heart; but a dressing of 400 lbs. 
of bone dust or 250 Ibs. superphosphate to the acre 
will almost insure a good crop. We rarely have 
such dry weather that turnips will not start in July, 
and soon as they make leaf heavy dews seem to be 
enough to keep them growing, but last year was an 
exception in this part of the country. In many 
fields turnip seed on dry ground did not germinate, 
or at least did not make any show above ground. 
In sowing turnips broadcast the greatest care 
must be taken to have them thinenough. A pound 
of seed to the acre is all that should be sowed, and 
this should be divided, the whole piece being sowed 
twice at right angles. In Europe the seedsmen use 
old seed baked, or baked rape seed, to mix with tur- 
nip seed as an adulteration. If we could buy here 
such old baked seed so as to mix it ourselves—say 
five pounds of baked with one of live seed, and thus 





be able to make a fair cast, instead of throwing lit- 
tle pinches of seed as we now do, it would save a 
good deal of trouble. Sowed in drills, turnips must 
be thinned. Much rank manure gives a strong 
bad flavor. Turnips ought never to have the first 
chance at a dressing of yard or stable manure, but 
to come in as a second crop. As to varieties, 
there are two widely different classes, and interme- 
diate varieties without number which it is hard to 
classify. Swedish or Russian turnips, generally 
known as ‘‘ Ruta-bagas’’ or “‘Swedes,’’ are a very 
distinct, hard-fleshed, glossy-leaved kind, occurring 
in many varieties, that need better soil, earlier 
sowing and better culture than the soft-fleshed or 
English turnip, which is rough-leaved, grows most 
rapidly, is a voracious feeder, doing well and mak- 
ing a bulky watery crop where Swedes would do 
very little, and yet it is question whether the small 
crop of Swedes would not contain nearly as much 
nutriment as the soft turnips. Between these two 
extremes of hard-fleshed and soft-fleshed kinds are 
many varieties partaking in a measure of the hard- 
fleshed character of the Swedes, but generally re- 
garded and treated as belonging to the common or 
English species. Such are the ‘ Yellow-globe,”’ 
“Yellow-stone,”’ ‘‘ Dutch,”, ete. As a rule it is 
best to sow Swedes as early as the first of July, 
the ‘‘Globe” and ‘‘Stone’’ turnips as early as the 
25th, and the soft turnips, ‘‘Strap-leafed flat,’’ 
‘‘ Cow-horn,”’ etc., by the 10th of August. The last 
named is the best to seed down to grass with, 
and on good soil not clayey, turnips and clover 
seed may be mixed together, using about 15 pounds 
of clover seed because some will winter-kill. 





About Buying Milk. 


It is delightful to have milk from your own cow, 
that you know is pure and good, that raises cream 
and has a fine flavor! If denied this privilege, the 
next best thing is to get milk from some well- 
known honest neighbor. If good and carefully 
handled, it should remain sweet all day in summer, 
if kept in a cool place, and longer in winter, or in 
cool weather. But the utensils in which the milk 
is received and stands in must be scrupulously 
clean, not neglecting the seams in the tin ware, in 
the pail cover, and the joinings of the handle, so 
that not one particle of milk’is left to dry and be- 
come sour. After washing pail and cover thor- 
oughly, scald them with boiling water, and wipe 
with aclean cloth. Then set them in bright sun- 
shine or invert over the stove where they will heat 
without injury. Sometimes, when it is not con- 
venient to use scalding water at every washing, I 
have used borax quite freely, or some strong 
alkali, rinsing very thoroughly, and drying 
them, after wiping, by sunshine and fire. Then 
if purchased milk sours, I know whose fault it 
is. The pail, however clean, should not be set away 
empty with the cover put on tight. If the milk is 
kept in the pail (not a good practice) it should not 
be shut closely. Leave it partly open until the 
milk has cooled, and never leave it standing in the 
midst of bad odors. If in spite of your eare, the 
milk sours too soon, those who supply it must be 
in fault. The milk-pail or strainer may be unclean, 
or turnips or ruta-bagas may have been fed in- 
judiciously. If the milk does not sour suspiciously 
soon, you may decide that the flavor is from tur- 
nips or wild garlic, or other plants in the grass or 
hay. It is not difficult to know if new milk is 
adulterated with skimmed milk by a little experi- 
menting. It is not of the least use to expostulate 
with a person who sells you skimmed milk. If 
guilty she will be sure to be angry, and if dishonest 
enough to take your cream off, do you suppose she 
will be honest enough to confess it? All you can 
do is to change your source of supply. The milk 
peddler who comes to your door with his large 
cans of milk, is much more likely to adulterate 
his milk with water than with skimmed milk. His 
long jaunt in the sunshine, and shaking cans by 
the jar of the wagon tends to sour milk very soon. 
If milk does not keep sweet from one supply to 
the next, scald a part of it, not actually boiling it, 
and the scalded milk will do for most purposes. 





aE 
Flies and Mosquitoes, 


Much may be done to avoid the annoyance 
caused by these insect pests, by a little care in 
keeping them out of the house. - In localities where 
they are especially abundant, it will pay to fit the 
windows and outside doors with a screen of wire 
cloth. Where this screen can not be afforded, 
there mosquito net may be substituted, but the 
wire screens, if properly cared for will last for* 
years. Cheap frames, of the size to fit in the place 
of the upper or lower sash, can be readily made and 
covered with mosquito net, and should be provided 
for all the windows, at least for those of the rooms 
in general use. The doors, especially the kitchen 
door, should have a similar screen, and should be 
furnished with a spring, to make sure of prompt 
closing. If the sleeping rooms are aired and put 
in order very early in the morning, and then closed 
while the air is still cool, and not opened until the 
“cool of the evening,” but few insects will find an 
entrance. In spite of all precautions, a few flies 
may find their way into the living rooms. These 
may be killed by the use of a folded newspaper, 
or all the windows but one being darkened, they 
will go towards the light. and may be easily driven 
out. Whatever the annoyance of flies in the house, 
do not use fly-poison. This is sold under the decep- 
tive name of ‘‘Cobalt,’’ to be mixed with sweet- 
ened water, and set about the rooms to attract the 
flies. It kills the flies—but it kills children algo, 
We have known of two distressing deaths from 
this cause, and it should be generally known, that 
the powder sold under that name is not Cobalt 
at all, but is really Metallic Arsenic, and a most 
deadly poison. There should be a severe penalty 
for selling this most destructive agent under the 
false name of ‘‘Cobalt.”? Do not use it, either as 
“Cobalt,” or in the shape of ‘‘ Fly Paper.” A dark 
paper is sold, labelled ‘‘ Fly Paper,’’ with directions 
to put a piece ina plate, and keep it moist. This 
paper is impregnated with the same deadly arsenic. 
In Europe a till more dangerous fly paper is sold, 
which has been soaked in the deadly Cyanide of 
Potassium. Avoidthem all. The sticky fly paper, 
which the makers call ‘‘ Catch ’em Alive Oh!” is any 
common paper upon which is spread a thick varnish 
made by melting together rosin and linseed-oil; it 
is not dangerous, and acts only mechanically, by 
cruelly holding the insects fast, until they die. 
Quassia is stated to be poisonous to flies ; we have 
not had occasion to try it, but have no doubt of its 
efficacy. A strong tea made of this, sweetened 
with molasses, may be exposed in plates without 
fear of danger. It is said that strong green tea, 
well sweetened, acts as a poison to flies. With re- 
gard to the destruction of the mosquitos that may 
enter the house, we should be disposed to make 3 
trial of the Persian Insect Powder, Pyrethrum. A 
small quantity of this burned in the closed bed 
room, has been found to destroy every mosquito. 
In France (as stated in last month), pastilles 
made of this powder, are used for this purpose. 
The same end may be accomplished by sprinkling 
some of the powder upon a few live coals, on a 
shovel or in any safe vessel. The powder is per- 
fectly harmless to all but insect life. With both 
flies and mosquitoes, much may be done in the way 
of prevention. Flies breed in the manure about the 
stables and pig-pen, and proper attention to clean- 
liness in the out-buildings will diminish their num- 
bers. No scattered manure should be left about ; if 
allis placed on a compact manure heap, the heat of 
fermentation will kill the larva. Wherever there is 
stagnant water, there is a breeding place for mos- 
quitoes. It should be generally known, that the 
‘‘ wriggles ’? so common in rain-water, are the young 
of the mosquito. It is often the case that rain- 
water hogsheads or cisterns, are for convenience 
placed near the kitchen door, to receive the water 
collected from the roof. These are a constant 
source of supply of mosquitoes all the season—reg- 
ular “hatcheries? as the fish breeders say. All 
such water receptacles should have tight covers, 
as then the parent mosquito will not enter to de 
posit her eggs, nor can the wriggles flourish in 
darkness. 
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Buying Seed Wheat.—A correspondent in one 
of the richest wheat-growing sections in Pennsylvania 
writes us about a certain seed wheat which farmers in 
his section have bought at the rate of $5 a bushel, to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. Observe that the 
inquiry comes after the farmers have bought, and after 
each one has signed an agreement to pay the above price 
on delivery. As to the merits of the wheat we have 
nothing to say, asit is of a variety with which we are 
not acquainted and is not known to our dealers in seed 
grain. Weare informed that *‘ the seller is a good talker” 
and the samples are ‘‘a very pretty wheat,” both of 
which statements are very probable. But how can the 
farmers in ‘a rich wheat-growing community” buy 
seed wheat, upon the quality of which their prosperity 
depends, of a heretofore unknown kind, and of a perfect 
stranger! The man must indeed be ‘‘a good talker” to 
talk a community of wheat-growers into doing this. As 
the seed can not be delivered before it is harvested,there 
would have been abundant time to inquire about it be- 
fore signing the agreements to take it. The wheat may 
be all right, and worth the large price asked for it, but 
they have no proof that such is the fact. 





The Goldsmith Beetle.—A young lady at Ne- 
pang, Conn., writes us that she has read what we have 
said about the June-bugs, and would like to know “ about 
a beetle of similar shape, but larger, with gold and sil- 
very markings.’’ This beetle, popularly known as 
**Gold-bug ”’ and ‘Goldsmith Beetle” (Cotalpa lanigera), 
is so common in New England and elsewhere that it is 
strange that so little is known of its history. Their 
gilded appearance at once distinguishes them from all 
related beetles. They have remarkably sharp claws, by 
means of which they cling to and hide themselves under 
the leaves of trees during the middle of the day ; at twi- 
light they are very active and feed upon various fruit 
and forest trees. Beyond the fact that the female lays 
her eggs in the ground, that the larva lives there and has 
been known to injure the roots of the Strawberry, little 
is recorded in the books. It would be a very useful 
work for some of our young naturalists to watch this in- 
sect and endeavor to complete its history. 





A Paper-File, or Binder.—Mr. J. Beattie, 
Caldwell Co., Kansas, writes us: ‘‘ There are many who 
wish to preserve certain papers or magazines (like the 
Agriculturist, for instance), but who, like myself, can ill 
afford the $1.00 or $1.50 charged by the book-binders. 
A short article on book-binding, such as could be done 
at home, would be very acceptable.”—In the American 
Agriculturist for March, 1879, we gave an illustration of 
asimple home-made binder for magazines. It consists 
of four pieces of hard-wood, with two holes in each. 
These are placed in pairs, with the papers between 
them, and held firmly together by cords which pass 
through the papers and the holes in the wooden pieces. 
If sheets of pasteboard of the size of the magazine are 
provided as covers, they will aid materially in keeping 
the numbers in a neat condition. 





Sale of Mr. Simpson’s Jerseys.—This was 
the second annual sale of selections from the Simpson 
herd, and consisted of young stock bulls and heifers of 
his own breeding, with a number of exceedingly good 
imported cows, chiefly in calf to ‘‘Mercury,” the fa- 
mous and only living son of ‘‘ Alphea”’ and ‘ Jupiter,” 
at the head of Mr. Simpson's herd. The number of 


‘animals offered was 87—12 bulls and 25 cows and heifers 


of allages. The cows averaged $615.75 in price, and the 
bulls nearly $444. The highest price for a cow was 
$2,300, paid by Paul Sgobel, Esq., of Hyde Park, 
N.Y., for ‘‘Alphea Queen” (13,782), and the highest 
price for a bull was $1,650, paid for “ Zaliaas Mercury” 
(6,983), by H. 8. Muldro, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 
This sale was held at the Simpson Homestead, within 
the limits of the City of New York, in what is known 
as “the annexed district,” which lies north of Harlem 
River, a beautiful: spot, within easy reach by elevated 
and surface railroads. The day was superb. The cat- 
tle, in neat temporary stalls, in two rows, under a great 
tent, could be inspected and handled conveniently. A 
bountiful collation satisfied appetites rendered keen by 
exercise and the bracing air. Then at noon, or shortly 
after, the famous bulls “Mercury” and “Rex” were 
exhibited on the lawn, and with them ¢ young bull 
named ‘‘ Fame,”’ certainly a most beautiful animal, and 
famous for his broad and high ‘‘escutcneon,” of the 
first-class Flanderin type. The sale drew together many 
earnest breeders of Jerseys, though some were con- 
spicuously absent. Prices averaged rather high, but it 
was a very good place to buy, for excellent things, of 
both sexes, with famous pedigrees, sold within the 
reach of any breeder. Neither in the catalogue nor at 
the sale was there any ‘‘buncombe,” or effort to work 
up prices. As at the Kellogg sales all sales were ab- 
solute, there was no by-bidding or upset prices, and 
everybody seemed gratified and happy. It was like a 








great family party, and we shall not soon forget the 
scene on the lawn in the fresh green and bloom of May, 
gay with tents and carriages, ladies and children, and 
the two or three hundred guests, bidders and buyers, 
seated under a second spacious tent, enjoying the jokes 
and bulls of the jolly auctioneer. 





Rust on Wheat.--The yellow or orange-colofed 
dust that forms on the leaves and stems of wheat 
shortly before reaping time, is caused by a minute 
fungus. The fungus-plant attacks the wheat some 
weeks before it makes its appearance, and fills the in- 
terior substance of the leaves and stems with its fine 
threads. These threads act as roots, by means of which 
the fungus or rust-plant obtains its nourishment from 
the substance of the growing wheat-plant. There is no 
remedy for the rust after it has once appeared upon the 
surface of the wheat. The most effective preventive is 
blue vitriol or blue-stone (sulphate of copper), two or 
three ounces of this salt to a bushel of wheat. The 
wheat is soaked in the brine for a short time before 
sowing. There has been much energy expended in the 
endeavor to find some variety of wheat that is rust- 
proof. Prof. Brewer, who has charge of the grain sta- 
tistics in the late census, finds many districts where a 
variety of wheat has sprung up, that for a year or so 
is almost rust-proof, but afterwards it becomes infested 
the same as other sorts. Asa precaution, it is well to 
burn the stubble, thus destroying many spores that 
would otherwise germinate and continue the pest. 

The Death of James Vick occurred at Roch- 
ester in May last. Mr. Vick was of English birth, but he 
soon thoroughly identified himself with horticulture in 
this country. He was one of the first to avail himself of 
the new postal laws regarding the transmission of seeds, 
and his business by mail was remarkably large. He was 
at times editorially connected with the ‘‘ Rural New 
Yorker” and the ‘Horticulturist,’ and in the later 
years of his life published a horticultural monthly of 
his own. Those who have had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with Mr. Vick, do not need to be told of his 
genial qualities or of his devotion to horticulture in all 
its departments. In Rochester, one of the chief centers 
of horticulture in this country, his active presence will 
be greatly missed, and all over the country a vast num- 
ber of correspondents, who never saw him, will feel 
his loss as a personal bereavement. 

Ants in the Lawn.—Before us are three letters, 
the purport of which may be sammed up: “ Ants have 
established themselves in our lawn ; how can we get rid 
of them?’’—Our Ant experience is not very encour- 
aging ; the writer once lived in Texas, where Ants can 
not be ignored. In the front yard of our house were two 
ant-hills, one on each side of the path leading from the 
front door to the gate. We directed the cook to always 
have a supply of boiling water ; this was applied several 
times a day, and the Ants seemed to like it. Other in- 
secticides, including turpentine and chloroform, were 
tried, but when we came away the colonies seemed to be 
in a flourishing condition. Since then the Persian In- 
sect Powder (Pyrethrum), has come into use, and we 
have great hopes of this as an agent in destroying Ants 
in the lawn. An infusion of it has been found useful. 





Hair on the Upper Lip.—A correspondent in 
a Western State puts his case essentially as follows? 
‘‘T have a lady friend who has spent several years of 
genuine, smothered-up misery, because she imagines 
there is on her upper lip just a trifle too much ‘ down,’ 
—too good a showing fora future moustache. She came 
to me in an agony of despair, and wanted me to write to 
those who advertise preparations to remove superfluous 
hair. I told her I believed them all to be dangerous, but 
promised to write you, and ask if there is any safe and 
effective remedy for too much “down” on a girl’s upper 
lip.”"—We have had other inquiries of similar purport, 
and would say, so far as we are aware, all depilatories, as 
hair-removing preparations are called, are either prepara- 
tions of arsenic, or strong alkaline sulphides. The 
arsenical compounds are too dangerous to be used under 
any circumstances; the Sulphide of Barium, and other 
sulphides, are very corrosive, and are apt to cause great 
pain, though they are not so dangerous as those contain- 
ing arsenic. While these will destroy the hair, we can 
not commend them, as they are not at all satisfactory. 
With dark hair, the smalJl portion, or “ root,”’ that still 
remains in the skin, shows very distinctly, presenting a 
much more unpleasant appearance than the hair itself, 
and conspicuously advertises that an attempt has been 
made to remove it. It isa misfortune to a young lady, 
and often the source of much mortification to have such 
a growth of hair on the face; but if one has solid ac- 
quirements, sweetness of character, and self-forgetful- 
ness, she need not fear that any one whose esteem is of 
value, will think any the less of her for that which 
she can not prevent. It 1s better to accept what nature 


has given, than to attempt to remove it by applicatioww 
which may be dangerous, and are rarely successful.—Ws 
may add, that in two instances, where very worthy ladies 
of our acquaintance were troubled with a few straggling 
hairs upon the face, perhaps 75 to 100 of them in all, 
they used a pair of tweezers and drew out the separate 
hairs by the roots with a quick jerk, taking only a few 
atatime. Cologne-water applied and a dusting of com- 
mon face powder or corn starch soon stopped the slight 
pain produced by this operation. 

Write When You Send.—We have a dozen or 
more specimens of plants, stones, etc., that have been 
sent to be named, and no doubt the senders think that 
they are badly treated because they get no response. 
Yet, out of this whole lot, there is not one to the owner- 
ship of which we have the slightest clue. Whenever 
our friends send specimens, it will be safer, even if it 
does cost them a trifle more, to inclose their letter in the 
parcel, and send the whole by letter postage. When this 
is done, we have the whole story before us, and can 
reply by mail or in the paper, as seems best. 





Late Fodder-Corn.—Corn sowed early in July 
in good soil, in drills, with some compost of yard ma- 
nure, or fertilizer like superphosphate, a fish or flesh 
manure, in the drill, will be in exactly the best condi- 
tion for cutting and curing for winter fodder by the time 
of early frosts—say September 15th. The system which 
itis best to follow, depends upon the kind of manure at 
hand. If that be a well-rotted, fine compost of yard 
manure, or of other nitrogenous substances not likely 
to burn the seed by fermenting, make furrows about 
four or five inches deep, thirty inches apart, and spread 
the manure in them liberally. Scatter in the seed by 
hand or by séed-drill, at the rate of 24 to 30 kernels to 
the running foot. When we must depend upon some 
commercial fertilizer, we have our choice between 
guano, a nitrogenized superphosphate, fish manure, 
**tankings,”’ or something of the kind. Such are well 
called ‘‘ hand manures *’ sometimes, and when spread in 
the drills with rather a liberal hand, using 250 to 600 Ibs. 
to the acre, according to the strength of the fertilizer, 
it should be mixed with the soil in some convenient 
way before sowing the corn. Cover seed lightly with a 
plow. A convenient implement for mixing a fertilizer 
in the drill is made in a few minutes where red-cedar 
trees abound, by taking a stem about eight feet long, 
having branches on all sides, and trimming them off, 
leaving strong spurs about six inches long. This, 
dragged by a horse, butt-end foremost, and guided by a 
rope or chain attached to the small end, will completely 
mix the fertilizer with the soil in the drill.. The guide- 
rope in the hand of the driver is important, for the butt 
may strike a root or stone, which might cause the stick 
to bound or turn a somersault, and hit the horse; with 
the guide-rope the stick may he lifted over obstructions, 
turned at the end of drills, and guided conveniently, 





Plants for a Grave.-—“E. H.C.” You do not 
state whether you have in view a burial lot, or merely 
the grave itself. If the grave only, we would advise 
setting several small plants of the European Ivy, and as 
they grow, train them to form a solid mat of dark green 
verdure. Ivy treated in this manner will endure the 
winter in localities where it would be killed if it grew 
upon buildings. If flowers are desired, they should be 
of kinds that will take care of themselves, and be 
placed near, rather than on, the grave. Next autumn 
you can plant Crocus and Snow-drop bulbs. The peren- 
nial Candytufts, the White Moss Pink (Phlox subulata, 
var.), Astilbe Japonica, Deutzia Gracilis, the White 
Bird’s-foot Violet (Viola pedata, alba), and the white 
variety of Anemone Japonica, are among the desirable 
plants for decorating the lot, that may be set in the spring. 





Sending Plants for Name.—Onr friends often 
attempt to have plants from a distance reach us ina 
fresh condition. When they wrap up a fresh plant, ora 
part of one, it usually reaches us in a partly decayed 
state, and often in an entirely useless condition. We 
would hint to those who send plants to be named, that 
we can identify them much more readily if they are first 
properly dried, than we-can in this half-decayed state. 
Please put a bit of the plant, showing its lower leaves, 
if these differ from the upper, a flower cluster, and the 
fruit (or seed pods), between folds of newspaper, or be- 
tween the leaves of an otherwise useless book, placing 
them under moderate pressure until dry. Such speci- 
mens can then reach us ina condition in which they 
may be readily examined. 

Kansas Flowers.—W. 8S. R.,”” Washington, 
Kans. Your “ Earliest Spring Flower,” is the Carolina 
Anemone (Anemone Caroliniana), abundant all through 
the Western States, and very variable in color, from deep 
purple to nearly white, as your specimensshow. Thank 





you for sending such well dried specimens. 
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All Premiums, special or otherwise, 
were to close before July 4th, but the de- 
mands for the following are so very large 
and pressing, that the Publishers have de- 
cided to continue the Offer a month long- 
er, or up to August 4th. : 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
For JULY. 


Any person sending a Subscription to 
the American Agriculturist for one year, 
at the regular rate of $1.50 a year (or 
two Subscriptions for half a year, at the 
same rate), will be presented with amy 
one of the following, delivered by mail, 
post-paid, to any part of the U. S. or Ter- 
ritories (the Pot-grown Plants excepted): 


No. 1.—Any one of the One Hundred 
Good Books described on pages 124 
and 125 of the March number of the 
American Agriculturist. There are many excellent 
books in that list, well worth $1.25 to $1.50 each, 
and only sold for these prices. 

OR, 

No. 2.—The American Popular Diction=- 
ary, described on page 124 of March 
American Agriculturist. 

OR, 

No. 3.—24 Bidwell Strawberry Plants, 
post-paid; OR, 15 Pot-grown Bidwell 
Strawberry Plants, by express, un- 
paid, as described in March American 
Agriculturist, page 124. This is one of the best, 
probably the best, of the NEW Strawberries before 
the public—on account of its many good qualities, 
both for a market and home fruit, and its adaptation 
to cultivation throughout the country generally. 

OR, 

No. 4. — The ** American 
MICROSCOPE,” described on 
173 of April American Agriculturist. 
convenient and useful instrument. 


OR, 

No. 5.—Wankee Farming. The Tim Bun- 
ker Papers—(Price $1.50).—Tens of 
Thousands of our readers, who have 
read the letters of Timothy Bun- 
ker, Esq., that have appeared from 
time to time in the American Agriculturist 
during Thirty Years past, will be in- 
terested and profited by the perusal 
of this work. (2 It is a quaint, most inter- 
esting book, giving the experiences, observations, 
etc., of ‘Timothy Bunker, Esq.,’ of Hookertown, 
Conn. It is full of good, practical suggestions on 
farming, etc., told in a way that they will --stick.”’ 
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No other book on American farming contains so 
much entertainment with instruction. With illus- 
trations. by Hoppin. Finely printed on gcod paper 
and well bound in cloth, with gilt title and side stamp. 
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‘The Plum Curculie.—“B. D.,” Passaic Co., 
N. J. Don’t—that is, don’t soak corn-cobs in kerosene 
and hang them in the trees with a view to keep the Cur- 
culio from your plums. We have seen it tried, and 
know it will not work. The Curculio will laugh ut this, 
and all other bad smelling things to drive it away from 
your plum and peach trees. Nothing short of catching 
and killing will answer. It is called ‘‘ Plum Curculio,”’ 
but it is a great pest in the peach orchard, attacking the 





ae 
fruit soon after it has set. Jarring the trees, catching 
the insects on a cloth spread below, and then killing the 
insects thus caught, is the only method. All others haye 
proved useless. 





Tuberous Rooted Grapes.—In a notice of 
these new vines, p. 251, last month, we said that they 
“were on the way,” and should have said “ on the way 
to France.’’ Several have taken this to mean on the way 
to this country, and we have had a number of inquiries 
as to the price, etc. We would say, that the tubers have 
not been received in France at the last accounts, and 
they are not likely to come this year. The French Hor. 
ticultural Journals contain many complaints that the 
seeds do not germinate. So far as we are informed, 
these new vines are, even in France, things of the future, 











nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting 1t as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


ST FT SS 

QIXTIETH BIRTHDAY Anniversary Number. Sixty 
‘ Gems of Art, Sixty Gems of Beauty, Sixty Gems of 
Interest and Sixty Gems of Literary Excellence will make 
up the July number of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, to be issued ina new dress June 10, the Sixtieth 
Birthday of the Editor. To contain sixty leaves, sixty sub- 
ects, oe illustrations, including a steel engraving of the 
iditor taken at sixty ; sixty advertisements of sixty lines, 
sixty words or sixty letters, and numerous other allusions 
to the sixties, and the whole issue to be confined to sixty 
thousand copies, to be richly worth _— cents each, and 
yet sold at one-third of sixty, post free. Sold everywhere. 

ublishing office, 17 East 14th § 


VICTORIES 
‘Q377VNOINN 





IN PRESS. 


THE ANGORA GOAT: 


Its Origin, Culture, and Products, containing the 
most recent Observations of Eminent Herders, 


With an Appendix on the Alpaca 
and its Congeners, 
OR 
The Wool-Bearing 
Cordilleras of 
By JOHN L. HAYES, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1 50. 


Animals of the 
the Andes, 


yy) aes te 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York, 





treet, New York. 
MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 
New Patents with ne te B pend improvements. The 
ble and useful. Illustrated 


amphlet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- 
formation sent Free to those giving satisfactory 










description of their case. U.S. Government Man- 
fmufacturer. Soldiers’ attention specially invited. 
A. A. MARKS, 691 Broadway, N. Y. 


a SAS 
BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested during the 
ast three seasons for Cutting, 
nsilage and proved a grand suc- 
cess. And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years for 
Cutting all kinds of Dry and 
Green Feed. Power Cutters fit- 
ted with the only reliable Safety 
Balance Wheel. Send for Circu- 
lar containing full description, 
=: == prices, and testimonials. 
= B C. PIERPONT & CO., Mfrs., 
ae New Haven, Conn. 
SHEEP-SHEEP-SHEEP. 
As we intend, in the future, to breed nothing but Down 
Sheep, we now offer our choice, thoroughbred flocks of 
«Cotswold and Merino Sheep for sale at a great sacrifice. 
COTSWOLDS. 
Yearling Bucks and Buck Lambs, $10 to $20. One, two, 
and three-year-old Ewes and Ewe Lambs at $10 to $15. 
MERINOS. 
One, two, three and four-year-old Bucks, $15 to $20. One, 
two and three-year-old Ewes at $10 to $15. We also offer a 


few extra choice 
SHROPSHIRE 


Buck Lambs, by our imported Bucks, for $20 each. 
Write at once to 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO., Nason, Orange Co., Va. 











GUNS AND EQUIPMENTS 


For Farmers and Others, 


Every Mail brings us inquiries from sub- 
scribers of the American Agriculturist as to 
what rifle or shot-gun they should purchase. 
We are now prepared to satisfactorily answer 
such inquiries. Any one of the readers of 
this paper who desires to secure a double or 
single barrel shot gun—breech or muzzle 
loader—or a rifle of any make, should ad- 
dress us, stating what they want. We will 
give any desired information regarding shot 
guns or rifles of any kind, and send them 
to any point at much less prices than they 
can be obtained elsewhere. Our supply in- 
cludes the guns of the best makers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 








CHEESE and BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES, and 
Complete Manufacturing Outfits! 











HANSEN’S DANISH 


y — the butter-milk. 
(yfeneertodans to be the tant toms pe TE RVALINE for preserving milk, butter, eggs, etc., etc. 


SE VATIVE makes finest cheese from skim-milk and butter-milk. Im- 
7 Hotiof these articles fully endorsed by prominent Chemists and Boards of Health. 


We call special attention to our PRE 
Sample sent free on application 
ER-MILK cm 
uality. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


less. 
BUT 

proves and 
SEND 


reserves the 
‘OR NEW 


OPERATING Cheese Vat. All royalties paid by us. 
RENNETS, BANDAGE, ANNATTO, SCALE BOARDS, FAIR- 
BANKS’ SCALES, etc. Lapham’s Patent Seamless Cheese Bandage, 
taking wonderfully—bound to supersede. Less expensive—no waste 
“=~ ~—sayes making Bandage. Sizes for 13-inch to 16-inch cheese. 


LIQUID BUTTER COLOR. 


Gana Presses and Self-Bandaging Cheese Hoops, Wire SELF- 


ANNATTOINE, 


Imparts a natural June color to the butter. 
Pure and harm- 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED. 
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IMANURES, 
MH i CAPITAL OF COMPANY : i 
| $600.000. | 
PRODUCT: 

} 1876 ---- 1,000 Tons 


| 1881 ---- 21,850 





| 

Our Fertilizers must be giving general 

| satisfaction, or else there could not have 

| been so large an increase in so shorta 

hi |} time. They not only analyze well, but 

hi they give good results in the field, which 
i} 








are more important. We also make ita 
point never to misrepresent other manu- 
facturers to increase our own reputation. 
Each Fertilizer must stand on its own 
||| merits, and not upon what this or that 
i| man says of it. 

iM PAMPHLET 1882, 

iil Mailed Free. 

wil 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO) 
OSTON& NEW YORK. | 
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STAR CANE MILL 


GRINDS twice as fast. Double the 
NeA\ 





capacity. CHEAPEST mill made. 
WARRANTED in every respect. W 
manufacture ten different styles of 
Cane Mills and a full stock of Sugar 
Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBS’ 







~ ) Has greater capacity. Saves half the 

labor. A boy can operate it. Saves 
fuel. Syrup made on it brings a higher price in market. 
Don't fail to investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
for circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO, 


EIGHTH AND Howakpp STs., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
NEW SAFETY AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES, 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
hreshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed _ Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw Preserving Rye Thresh- 
ers, Wheel Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Cider and 
Wine-Mills and Presses, 
Dog and Pony ow= 
ers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive circular, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors fer Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 
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Io" BRADLEY & COMPANY. 


S WAas 
MANES . SYRACUSE, N. Y 


pets 
THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


f THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactured. 


For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Toon Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cleaner — Straw - Preserving Rye Threshers— 
Railway and Powers — The 
Feed Mill— ‘ 

gger. Ourmachines are guaranteed to work well, and 
—— — the highest testimoniais and cannot be ex- 
celled. 





B. GI Ss 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N.J 








MIN 


CHInvTA 


Wonderfully simple and perfect in its threshing 
and separating qualities. Saves ALL the Grain and 
cleans it ready for Market. Runseasily, con- 
structed durably, finished beautifully, least expen- 
sive, and most economical and SATISFACTORY 


MACHINE Now MADE. It will 
aeaieaaiaaiia BEST as well as dry. 








innur THRE SHER $23 
both as well as 


timothy; cleans 
py IN USE no change ex- 


cept thesieve. Has more square feet of separating 
and cleaning surface than any other machine; can 
not be overloaded. It is both overand under blast. 
Our CLOVER HULLING ATTACHMENT 
(new and very desirable.) SEPARATORS of the 
various sizes fitted for Steam or Horse-Power. The 
ELWARD, the PITTS and theWwOODBURY 
Horse-Powers, as made by us, are unexcelled. 


TILLWATERNO. 10 
preapacy ENGINE 


Cylinder 7x12 






We also make the STILLWATER No. 12 and 
MINNESOTA GIANT FARM ENGINES, 
each having return-flue, and fitted for burning 
straw, wood or coal. These Engines are made and 
finished in the most perfect manner. TRACTION 
ATTACHMENTS can be furnished with any of 
them. §@ For Price-List and Circulars, address 


SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS, 


FOR STACKING OUT IN FIELDS OR MOWING 
: \ fp AWAY IN BARNS. 


Save Labor 
money. 
Are simple, durable 
and cost but little. 


No trouble in get- 
ting over high beams 
or to the end of deep 
bays. 

Hundreds are now! 
in use. 
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Anti-friction Hay Carrier. Grapple Fork. 
Wood Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. 
Send for circular “A’* and designs for tracking barns to 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Illinois. 





SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HorseRakes 


THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Highest Award The Medal of Honor, 


at the 

Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of BAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 

ALBANY, N. ¥. 









Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. — =e 


—— 







Heebner's Epeeves Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 

“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 

Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Sons 

Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 












ENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1977. & 1878, 


¥> rou 10 7012 = Price, 
] ; 
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FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal for 
Family use. 
16,00° xr 
— . Write for Pamphlet, 
bp simpson & Gault Mfg Co, 
Successors to StRAUB MILL OO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Circular Saw Mills, 





Hege’s Improved 







on With universal Log Beam, § 7 
<= . Send for Rectilinear, simultaneous & 

= CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double 53 
&3 Eccentric Friction Feed. So 
38 aie 
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32 3 
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Manufactured by N.C. 





A book devoted entirely to PiymovuTH 
Recx fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LrGHorns, another on Brown LEGHORNS. 
a@ book on curing PouLtry DisEzaszs, and 
another entitled How To Freep Fow1s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. StopDarD, Hartford, Ct. 











Manufacturers, Stillwater, Minn. 


t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a comple Coy, of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN B CULTURE, 
with a descriptive eter of the latest mp royomonte in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

tion Hone oxes, all books and ba and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, written plainly, to 

A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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LITTLES CHEMICAL FLUID ) 


NON-POISONOUS (C 


(Patented in U. S., July 3, 1877.) 

MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 

This favorite and popular Dip_is the cheapest and 
very best remedy of the day for all Insect pests and 
Skin Diseases Of domestic animals, also for the sheep 
farmers—scourge worms in the throat of lambs, called in 
some districts ** Lombriz.” 

Send for important U. 8. testimonials and prices to 

f D, Gen’l Agent (ever since April, 1879), 

G E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
[Be sure and mention this paper.] 











ROBBIN’S IMPROVED 


\CATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May 3ist, 1881.) 
Important to Farmers. 
Something New for 
STOCKMEN. 

The most practical Cattle 
Tie now in use. 
Prices and Terms furnished 
on Application. 
H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
y_ ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
ae Jor Circular and Price List. 


HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQ 

















PT’D DEC. 21, 80, AND FEB. 7, ’82. 


By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 

and we will convince the most eaetionl that this little in- 
strument will do its work nay mee A 

Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 

If not found on sale in your locality, will send sample 
Cutter and Holder on receipt of $3.50. Address 
EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 


5 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B.B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


C. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


University of the State of New York. 


er ican jnary 
Sse tege 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also acomplete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


OXFORD SOUTHDOWN RAMS. 
Best for wool and mutton. February lambs for sale. Both 
parents thoroughbred. $15.00 each. 
F. D. MENDES, Box 55, Rockaway, N. J. 


AERTS TES EE FAT OS as 
Bosses EELING thoroughly taught by mail, For 
particulars address 
Cc. H. AHLUM, Rooms 6 & 7, 
1009 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














. 





Little’s Sheep Di 

ittle s Sheep Dip. 
: One gal. makes from 2% to 50 gals. for Seab, or 100 gals. 
for Ticks and Lice. Cures Footerot. COLD water 
only required. Cheapest Dip known. Never fails. Send 


for prospectus to ALFRED MITCHELL, 317 Broadway, 
New Yor (P. O. Box 517.) 









Most Effective and Convenient. 
Also Power Workers, Capacity 
10,000 Ibs. per DAY. Butter 
Printers, Shipping Boxes, etc. Sendq 
Jor circular. 

A. H. REID, 
26 Ss. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


| The PIONEERS and the STAND- 
ARD. Over 15,000 in daily use. 
FOUR STYLES. TEN SIZES 

EACH. SKIM AUTOMATICAL- 
LY. FOUR GOLD MEDALS and 
SIX SILVER MEDALS for SU- 
PERIORITY. Also Churns, But- 
ter-Workers, Butter-Printers, etc., 
ete. Send for Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


66 99 
THE “LILLY 
Tah f 4 
BUTTER-WORKER 
Sweeps the Field. | 
Special Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
¥ For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled. 
Circulars free. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHLA, PA. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to peony ever 
Dp cpenees Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
in existence, and er year. Both 
papers for $2. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 




















Address 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Company (No. 39 Park 
Row, New York), have just published a book, which should 
be in the hands of every one who is interested in bird life. 
It is entitled “‘ ForEsT AND STREAM BrrRD NorEs,”’ and con- 
tains a ape ys ed everything published in the first twelve 
volumes of the FOREST AND STREAM (six years) about song, 
insectivorous, arid game birds. The Notes relate to almost 
tt! 4 bird of America, and include every section of the 
country. 

Dr. €lliott_ Coues, the distinguished ornithologist, writes 
of the Birp NoTEs: ‘My copy at once takes its place at 
my elbow, where it must remain as long as I have occasion 
to write about American birds. Congratulating you upon 
the fact that the rich ornithological contents of your paper 
are made so readily available, I remain, very truly yours, 
ELLIoTT CovgEs.” 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


OR 
Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammond, Kennel Editor of Forrest anp 
STREAM. A practica) book for amateurs. Details the 
method successfully a by the author for more than 
40 years. With this book, every man can train his own dog, 
and will find the task a pleasure. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A 
Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomenclature. V. Lo- 
calities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the FoREST AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, 
post-paid, 15 cents. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James DALZIEL 
DoveaLL. Contains practical information on guns and 
gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, Locks, 
Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Am- 
munition, Loading, Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game 
and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on “ The Purpose” 
of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports 
ever published. Price, post-paid, $3. 


Forest and Stream. 


A Weekly Journal for Town and Country Readers. 
Terms, $4 per year; single numbers 10 cents. Address, 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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anxious to make mon 
ARMERS men alive for business, can wecwe 
| a grand chance by applying at 
once for control of territory of Manning’s 


stock ENCYCLOPADIA 


STOCK 


This pre-eminently useful and practical work i 
chromo portraits of Maud 8, and Troquis, and trea 
fully of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Bees, and Dogs. Nearly 1100 pages; over 400 itis: 
trations. Write for opinions of eminent veterinary gur. 
geons and particulars of the money others are making 
Terms liberal. Address, , 

HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 











ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


LANCASTER 
vse, WATCH 


Sixteen (16) Crades. 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches, 


3 


Lancaster, 
Penna, 


Lancaster 








CHESTER WHITEs, 
BERKHIRES, POL- 
AND CHINAS, JERSEY 
REDS, and YORK. 
SHIRES. If you want 
extra stock of any age 


C of the above breeds at 


very reasonable prices, DON’T FAIL TO WRITE 
TO US BEFORE PURCHASING. ___ 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., Philadelphia. 








UsT PUBLISHED. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGNS AND DETAILS. 


Containing 80 Finely Lithographed Plates; show- 
ing new and original designs of Dwellings of Moderate 


Cost, in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, Elizabethan, 
and other modernized styles, giving Perspective Views, 
Floor and Framing Plans, Elevations, Sections, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
DETAILS of Dwellings, Stores, Offices, etc. Also, a number 
of designs of Low Priced Cottages, in the various popular 
styles, adapted to the requirements of Seaside and Summer 
Resorts, and Suburban and Country Places, com- 
rising drawings by prominent architects of New York, 
Boston, and other localities, as well as other designs pre- 
ared expressly for this work. All Elevations, Plans, and 
Details to Scale. 

One large (11x14) quarto volume, handsomely bound in 


cloth. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $10.00. 


INTERIORS AND INTERIOR DETAILS. 


Fifty-two large quarto plates, comprising a large number 
of original designs of Halls, Staircases, Parlors, Libraries, 
Dining-Rooms, etc. Together with special designs for Low 
Cost, Medium and Elaborate Wood 
Mantels, Sideboards, Furniture. 
Wood Ceilings, Doors, Door and 
Window Trims, Wainscots, Bank, 
Office, and Store Fittings, in Per- 
spective, Elevation and Detail, 
making a valuable series of Sug- 
gestions for Architects and Archi- 
tectural Designers. And a large 
collection of interior details suited 
to the requirements of Carpenters, 
Builders and Mechanics, repro- 
duced froin the drawings of prom- 
inent architects of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities. 
With an Introduction, Description 
of Plates, and Notes on Wood Fin- 
ish by Wa. B. TUTHILL, A.M. 
Architect, Author of “ Practical 
Lessons in Architectural Draw- 
ing.” One large quarto vol., handsomely bound in cloth. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $7.50. 


MODERN HOUSE PAINTING. 


Containing twenty colored lithographic plates, exhibiting 
the use of color in the Exterior and Interior House Paint- 
ing, and embracing examples of simple and elaborate work 
in plain, graded, and parti-colors. Also the treatment of 
old styles of houses, together with full descriptive letter 
press, covering the preparation, use and application of 
colors, with special directions applicable to each example. 
The whole work offering valuable hints and suggestions on 
harmonious color treatment, suitable to every variety of 
ae By E. K. Rossiter and F. A. WRIGHT, Archi- 
tects. One Oblong quarto vol., handsomely bound in cloth. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $5.00. 














ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“? CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
OLD and NEW BOOKS at 30 to 60 
per cent. discount from publisher’s 

rices. Illustrated, Standard, and_ Rare 

poems. Bend postal for best book Cata- 
ever issue 

ae RIAT 








Ili FREE. 
ESTES & LAU 


901-305 Washington St., opp. ‘Old South,” Boston, 


Artistic H{omes 


Just published. 44 Plans, Elevations, and Interiors of 
QUEEN ANNE and COLONIAL Villas and Cot- 
tages, costing from $700 upward. Enclose $c, stamp for 
illustrated circular. Price, $3.50. Agents Wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 


. Va GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 
an ey ’ It will pay you tosend 10¢. for our 50 
Offered Chromos with name, printed on 
_s heavy board, allnew, the latest dee 
signs of Swiss Scenes, Ocean Views, Bird Mottoes, Moss- 
rose series, Arctic scenes, Moonlight views, Landscapes &c. 
» 25 Largesize new Chromos beautiful imported designs 
Book of choice samples 25c. Elegant premiums given of 
Gold Rings, & extra Silver Plated ware,(not trash ) 
or largest comm aid agt’s full particulars with each order, Bl’k 
Cards at whole AR PRINTING Co. Northford, Ct. 


1 5 ft) Elegant Needle-work Patterns, for all 


kinds of Embroidery and Lace-work, with dia- 
post-paid; 2 sets, 25c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


‘Mass. 































grams showing how to make the stitches, i5¢c. 





Send two 8c. stamps to Charles Tollner, 
SVs Broekiya, . Y,, foranew set of 
large Chromo Cards and catalogue of latest 
designs published. 


ty } (DB 
Tn his con pact lo om 
style type V) Oa 
On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢., 14 pks. $1 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20c forAgent’s 
Album of samples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 


wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 






















re 











30 Book, 25c. F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, 
Chromo, Motto, Hand and Bouquet Cards, with name 
Co., New Haven, Ct. 
** A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
15c 15¢. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y 
TEACHERS 
art of the country, or School Boards wanting competent 
nstructors. will be ouppliee by application to the National 
bought and Libraries selected free of charge. 
ELESCOPES, 


Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. 
5 0 10c. _ Sample on™ 25c. Franklin Printing 
popular Songs, words & Music, entire, all for 
Wanting positions mgm ee in Colleges or Schools in any 
Teachers’ Agency, 468 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Books 
passes. 





Micros s, Opera Glasses, Spectacles, 

Barometers, Thermometers, and Com- 
aoe CK, 

i Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia. Pa. 

< Send for IIlustrated Priced Catalogue. 


AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED. NOVELTIES 


Philadelphia Novelty Mfe. Co., 821 Cherry St.. Phila., Pa. 
Lady Agents Can secure permanent employment 


with good salary selling Queen Cit 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, etc. Sample outfit 
Free, Address Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, O. 


+ same 
Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet and I]lus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, Cincinnati, O. 


iF YOU want tobea Telegraph Operator, send 25 


cts. for the Most Complete Telegraph Instructor 

inthe world. C. E. JONES & BRO, Cincinnati, O 
= CHICKERING 
PO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 4156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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for $2.00. 


number. 
Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of all. 


W. Jupp. Two Volumes, 
of Herbert is from the pen of his ‘ pupil, friend, and life-long companion.” 
gravings of Frank Forester, the Cedars, &c., &c. Price, post-paid, $1. 


Canoe and Camera. 
New Edition just published. With an entire new Map of all the great canoe tours of Maine. A 
Photographic Tour of two hundred miles through the Maine forests. 
Sixty Mustrations by well-known artists. 
exploration by the author. 


Sweet Potato Culture. 
Giving full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting the crop. With a chapter on the: 
Chinese Yam. By James Fitz, author of ‘‘Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.”’ 
work supplies all needed information on the subject treated, giving all the steps from sprouting to 
storing the crop. Paper Cover, 12mo. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
The standard work on Gardening. Everything is made perfectly plain and the subject treated in all 
its details. By PETER HENDERSON. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 

’ A Treatise of the Chemical Composition, Structure an 
the knowledge of agricultural plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of development 
and growth ; of the complex organization of plants, and the uses of the 
seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the soil. 
one to all real students of agriculture. 
Prof. SAMUEL W. Jounson, of Yale College. 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 
work entitled ‘‘ How Crops Grow,”’ has been received with very 
in Europe. 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true Theo 
the surest guide to a successful practice. Illustrated. By Prof. SamugL W. Jounson, of Yale 

Cloth, 12mo. 


Agriculture. 


Dogs of Great Britain, America, and Other Countries. 
New and Enlarged Edition for 1882. 


Their Breeding, Training, and a in Health and Disease, comprising all the essential parts 

Thereby furnishing what once cost $11.25 
It describes the best Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Gives names of Prize 
Winners in Dog Shows down to 1882. Contains over one hundred beautiful Engravings, embracing 
Making together, with Chapters by American Writers, the 


of the two Standard Works on the 


most noted Dogs in both Continents. 
most complete 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
A most valuable work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, ete. 
Economic Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. General F 
Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, Piggeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Houses and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring- 
Houses, Granaries, Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars and Root Houses. 
Preservation of Fodder in Silos. The very large number of illustrations, more than Two Hundred 

and Fifty in all, constitute a most important feature of the work, presenti 

arns and Outbuildings. The proper and economical erection of 

Barns and Outbuildings requires far more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their 

construction. 

be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. 
door Buildings have hitherto been so expensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in 

This Volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven 


Designs and Plans for every kind of 


12mo. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


The Chemistry of the Farm. 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in the most popular manner possible, of the 
relations of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a welcome manual for those, who, while not 
having time to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly have such an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on the farm. By R. WarrneTon, F, CU, 8. 
paid, $1.00. 


The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 


A Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various Points to be noted, showing which are essential 
and which are unimportant. 


The Saddle-Horse. 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. 


By PetER HOWDEN. 


12mo. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


This volume—the companion and complement to 


Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Silos and Ensilage. 
The Preservation of Fodder Corn and other Green Fodder Crops. 
information, from various sources. 
ber’s eminent reputation as a horticulturist and agriculturist must secure a wideesale for this volume 
among farmers, who are now s0 actively interested in the construction of silos. 
post-paid, 50 cents. 


Farm Law: 4 Treatise on the Legal Rights and Liabilities of Farmers. 


Containing articles upon such subjects as the following: How to Buy a Farm; How Far the Farm 
Extends; What a Deed of a Farm Includes; Hiring Hel 
Farm; As to Farm Fences ; ——— Cattle; Farmer’s 
ity for his Men; About Fires ; 

Trees; with copious Index. 
LL.D., Dean of Boston University School of Law; and formerly a member of the Mass. Board of 


Adapted to the statutes of all the 


Edited by Dr. GEorGE THURBER. 


Handsomely Illustrated. Tinted Paper. 


Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 


a Life of the Plant. This book is a 


With Numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analysis 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Cloth, 12mo, Price, post- 


Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


This is a complete and reliable Guide-Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship, and who wish to teach their animals how to 
perform various feats under the saddle, 
post-paid, $1.00. 


Life and Writings of Frank Forester (H. W. Herbert). 


Embracing an authentic Memoir of his Life and hitherto unpublished Sketches. 
A most valuable contribution to American Literature. 


Price, 


Edited by Davip 

The full sketch 
Illustrated with En- 
per Volume, 


By THomas SeDGwickK STEELE. 
With new maps of the State, the result of recent personal 
Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


This little 


Price, post-paid, $1.50, 


ide to 
aga the germination of 


The book is an invaluable 
By 


The 


a favor, not only in America but 
t 


e former—has been welcomed by 


is 
ole 


——— together the most recent 


ully Illustrated. Dr. Thur- 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, 


; Rights in the Road; Ways Over the 
iability for his Animals; Dogs ; Liabil- 
ater Rights and Drainage; Trespassing on the Farm ; Overhanging 
tates. 


By EpmunpD H. BENNETT. 


Price, post-paid, extra cloth binding, 75 cts.; sheep, $1.00. 


og by STONEHENGE. 


og Book ever published. 12mo. Tinted Paper. 


Price, post-paid, $2.00, 


by Practical Writers, for the 
arm Barns, Cattle Barns and 


The 
to the eye, as they do, 


A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 


Tinted Paper. 


Illustrated Works upon Barns and Out- 


Every 


professional builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who desires to erect a barn, or any 
outbuilding can, in this book, secure a wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifliug. 
sum. 


Bound in colors and gold. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broapway, New York. 
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ENJOY 


A CUP OF GOOD TEA. 


% LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP TE. 


the Finest and MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent by 
Mail on receipt of $2.50, 
postage paid. Itisa BLACK 
TEA, with a GREEN TEA 
flavor. RECOMMENDED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of 6 Cents. Post- 
age-stamps taken. GOOD 
TEAS, 30c., 35c., and 40c. 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. & 
60c. All EXPRESS Charges 
PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 
On $20.00 TEA Orders we will deduct 
15 per cent off and Pay ALL EXPRESS 
CHARCES. 





The Great 


American Tea Company, 


IMPORTERS. 
P. 0. Box 289.- 31&33 VESEY ST., New York. 


RO EE TT PT Te RE A TB 
F°: SALE_AT A BARGAIN—A SPLENDID 
FARM IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 
Location: 7 miles east of Vandalia, the County Seat of 
Fayette Co., 23 miles from Brownstown, a thriving village 
on the St. L., Vandalia and Terre Haute Railroad, 2 miles 
from the great Nat. Public Road. 720 acres in one body. 
360 acres Prairie and 360 acres splendid oak timber. 400 
acres under good fences. Prairie exceedingly fertile and 
well drained. Splendid wheat land. large two-story 
house in good condition. Cellar, smoke-house, well-house, 
and a beautiful yard. Two large barns; also # other barns 
of fair size ; cattle sheds, and every convenience needed on 
astock farm. Allin good condition. 3 never-failing wells 
and abundance of spring water on pasture land. 2 tenant 
houses located on said land. Beautiful surrounding country 
and healthy er. A Rare Chance. Must be sold. Will 
sell cheap. For all particulars address 
Dr. L. L. MOREY, Vandalia, Ils. 























= Over 
0 Wi 4 = Half Million 
= Acres, 
For Saie by the — 
Iowa R. R. Land Covy —_ 
Cedar Rapids, = 
Iowa. 








- LANDS IN 
AKOTA. 


EAT $222 7TOGE22PER ACRE 0. 
FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
E CONTAINING 


CHAS.£.S/MNONS, 
LAND COME C.&NWARY CHICAGO,/LL. 


DE A NL TTS OE, AS A NS RPE 

4 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 

iy ARMS Farms cece. Catalogues free. 

+ © A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 

NL STEEL Se ETT OT 
q W 


AND GRAZING LANDS — ON 
~« Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
St. PAuL, Minn 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 

Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 

) ) 

1881 
teports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 

Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety, by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

t2™ Refer to this advertisement. 29 


S ANC Se 
720 7,000 - 
Acres of timber and prairie 
Land along the line of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco ilway for sale on seven 
ears’ time, at from $2.00 to $8.00 an acre, Free 
transportation from St. Louis to purchasers as 
Circular sent on application to 
, @Temple Building, § W. H. COFFIN. 
Sr. Lous, Mo. Land Com, 


miSSOURI 


M‘E YLAND FARMS 87 to 825 peracre. Short 
I winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


S Oo U Li aod Don't locate before seeing our James 
River Settlement. Illus. catalogue free. 
EL SRY ONESIES SETS 












J.F. MANCHA, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va. 





t\The richest, creamy 
BEER ever quaffed. 
Purifies the Blood. 
Healthful and refresh- 
ing. The best Summer 
Drink. Sent by Mail 
on receipt of 25 cents, 
in postage stamps. 
Address : BEAN & RABE, Wholesale Druggists, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St.» Philadelphia. 


—— 
HE ONLY PeRrECE< (0) 
EWING RRGHINE 
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30 Uo SaUARE NY, GHIPAGO ILL. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 





Three Subscribers one year. .......- $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... :......- $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year.........+.. $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

t=” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{#@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
torigs, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._A ny Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 









OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4a year; $2 six MOS.; roc, acopy 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS, 


NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS, 


1. Julian Hawthorne’s striking serial story, « ” 
running. 2. Judge Tourgee’s new id pat Bow 
story, *‘Hot Plowshares,’”’ to begin at o oy 
3. Serial Stories by E. P. Rog, E.S. PHELPs, W.M Bice: 
and others of national reputation. 4. Short Stories, Poare 
Articles on Science, Art, Literature and Politics by the first 
writers of the land. 5. The regular departments of The 
Household, Art of Adornment, Our Society, The Still Ho ; 
Foreign Thought, Book Reviews, etc. ‘6. Editorial “| 
contributed discussions of all current social, literary 3 
political topics, without regard to sect or party. 7. Mh 
jilastrations are es and engraved by the best taleny 
in the country, under the competent dire 
Emily Sartain: . ction of Miss 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


J.T. Trowbridge, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marv. 
Alexander, G. P. Lathrop, George H. Boker, Rebs ire, 
ding Davis, President Noah Porter, E. P. Roe, Louise Chan 
dler Moulton, Celia ‘Thaxter, Frank R. Stockton, H. H. 
Boyesen, President C. W. Eliot, Julian Hawthorne, E. k. 
Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Wm. A, Hammond, 
President E. H. Magill, President Magoun, Benj. J. Lossing’ 
Louise Stockton, Uncle Remus, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 

rof. H. W.. Elliott, Marion Harland, Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Robert J. Burdette, Prof. Henry Coppée, Hon. B. G. North. 
rop, Chas. G. Leland, (Hans Breitmann) Mary A. Barr, Jo- 
sephine Pollard, President D. C. Gilman, Margaret J. Pres. 
ton, Sarah O. Jewett, Edgar Fawcett. 


Judge Tourgee’s New Story, 
“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


treats of a most interesting and exciting period of American 
history, and while entirely dissimilar is yet happily germain 
to his previous works. 


Special Terms for Immediate Subscription: 


If ordered before July 1st we will send OUR 
CONTINENT, beginning with Judge Tourgee’s 
Story, until the end of the year (Feb. 15, 1883), 
for $2.00; or with all the back numbers from 
the beginning (Feb. 15, 1882), for $3.00. 


OUR CONTINENT contains annually one-third 
more matter than any monthly magazine—an excess 
equal to four monthly numbers. 


Subscribe at once and begin with Judge Toure 
gee’s Story. Back numbers cannot be promised 
after ‘‘ Hot Plowshares”’ begins. Address, 


OUR CONTINENT, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledgeof the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bys 
careful Eppiication of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until stro 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by —e ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
(4% Bb and 1D), labele 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
Package 25cts. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, strengthen- 
i and wholesome Drink. Sold by Druggists, or sent to any 
dress on receipt of 25etsa. Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 
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Send for circular to 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


. s s t 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion 

Last Page. and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—S1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. Jine. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. pe 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each interns. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs rece 
Address all orders to NY. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 71 BroapwaY, B® 


























